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THE GRAYLING INSTITUTE. 





It is not very widely known, nor general- 
ly understood by readers of the FARMER in 
the southern part of the State, that, run- 
ning through the northern half of the State 
along its southern border, from east to 
west, are fifteen counties of land, in all 
about 2,000,000 acres—most of which is a 
sandy plain called jack-pine land. The 
greater share of this land lies east of a line 
running north and south through the middle 
of the State. The Michigan Central Rail- 
road line, from Bay City to the Straits of 
Mackinaw, runs for 50 miles through this 
region. The contrast between this and a 
ride along the lines running east and west 
farther south is very great. Here the out- 
look is through stunted jack-pine trees and 
small oak grubs, standing rods apart, as 
though they had staked out their claims and 
were standing guard to preventany intrusion 
upon their limits. 

Lured by the liberality of the government 
in the distribution of its lands to actual 
settlers, many claims have been made under 
the expectation and faith in their methods 
that farms could here be made productive. 
These settlers have struggled along through 
many discouragements, farming and alter- 
nately. working in the lumber camps, with 
varying success. Some have abandoned 
their claims, and their primitive sheds and 
shanties are standing aslant in the little 
clearings like tombstones over many buried 
hopes. Here and there evidences of thrift 
are seen, proving that some measure of suc- 
cess can be won from even this wide spread 
barrenness. 

The attention of energetic and scientific 
men has been turned toward efforts at re- 
storing or improving the fertility of these 
barren plains. Some of the Agricultural 

College lands are located here, and the rail- 
roads hold titles to alternate sections, so 

that there are wider influences at work than 

the settlers can wield, to extend experimen- 

tal werk upon them. Dr. Kedzie early became 

interested, and determined to enter upon 

some experiments to test the capacity of the 
soil for improvement, and when, a year ago, 

the fund allotted to the State by the gen- 

eral government became available, the first 

move was to select a characteristic piece of 
jack-pine land, so poor in quality that there 
could be no question as to the genuineness 

of the experimental work in contemplation. 

To find a piece poor enough was not so dif- 

ficult, but there was a determination to try 
the effects of marl on the land, and a de- 

posit near by was desired. Adding to these 
desirable features a location on the line of 
railroad completed the test of requirements. 
All these were found at Grayling. The 
railroad company had this ideal 80 acres ad- 
joining the town, on one corner of which 
was a shallowlake, with a deposit of marl 
at its bottom. This 80 acres the company 
donated for the purpose of experimentation. 
I will not attempt at this time to enter in- 
to a resume of what has been done. Those 
who ‘attended the State Fair at Jackson, 
saw the grains and plants that had been 
grown on the farm in three months from the 
seed. The very dry season prevented a 
realization of all the hopes entertained, but 
there are sufficient evidences of success for 
Some of the plants, trees and grains, to en- 
ergize efforts for the future. 

The Institute appointed at Grayling had 
for its major purpose the gathering of evi- 
dence from the resident farmers upon the 
question of improving this peculiar soil. If 
it were true, as some agricultural writers 
Claim, that every thing taken from the 
Soil, whether of grain, or of the grasses, 
takes out of the elementary stock by its re- 
moval thet which must be directly restored 
im measure and kind, then these plains 
must be abandoned to the winds and the 
Storms, and serve only as the resting place 
a <g ree tracks of railroads, to bridge 

oasis to another. But luckily 


and very sensibly, Dr. Kedzie does not en- 
tertain such very materialistic views. He 
believes that under certain conditions, over 
which we have control, nature provides for 
a renewal, by the chemistry of the 


soil, for the waste of cropping, and 
where these conditions are  contin- 
ued, fertility will accumulate, and a 


gradual improvement will take place. Itis 
upon this belief and theory that the opera- 
tions are conducted, and I may say in this 
connection, that much evidence was gather- 
ed at the institute, to corroborate the opin- 
ion entertained by the Doctor and his co- 
workers at the College. 

I shall make no attempt to report the pro- 
ceedings following each part of the pro- 
gramme, but give such parts as bear upon the 
question of improving the soil, with some 
account of the crops, etc.; as what is true of 
the soil there is true of all sandy soils 
wherever found. 

The Institute opened on the evening of 
Jan. 81st, at the Opera House, and was pre- 
sided over by A. J. Rose, President of the 
Crawford County Agricultural Society, who 
made tke welcoming address. President 
Willetts, of the Agricultural College, respond- 
ed briefly, and was followed by an interest- 
ng display of pictures of the College and 
grounds, thrown on a screen at the back of 
the stage by the stereopticon. These were 
explained by Prof. L. C. Colburn, a gradu- 
ate of the College, now teacher in the high 
school at Grayling. Friday morning, Feb. 
Ist, the first paper was by H. T. Shafer, on 
**Corn and Wheat on the Plains.’’ He be 
gan his first farming therein 1881. Atfirst 

he could only raise stalks, but ne corn. The 
first breaking seemed to be lifeless, clover 
would not take upon it; but as it became 
subdued, and the fibrous roots of the indig- 
enous plants rotted, the soil began to im- 
prove, until this last year he raised 65 bush- 
els of ears of corn, and 224¢ bushels of 
wheat. He sows clover in the spring, early, 
with no other crop, giving it the ground to 
develop upon, and had had good success 
generally. The last two seasons were dry 
and more difficulty was experienced. He 
had never lost clover by winter killing. Has 
had wheat killed by the winter but the clover 
upon the same ground sown with the wheat 
stood well. 

The most persistent weed is the morning 
glory; can raise nothing until that is sub- 
dued. Can kill it effectually by cultivating 
his corn thoroughly up toJuly. Has seeded 
to clover in spring on corn stubble by culti- 
vating both ways, and then dragging in the 
seed. 

W. Metcalf has had no more difficulty to 
get clover here than in the south part of the 
State. A coating of ice once killed his 
winter wheat, Dut the clover came through 
all right. Could do as well farming here as 
anywhere. 

J. M. Silsby had as poor ground as there 
was in Crawford Co. There was some dif- 
ference in the quality. He had difficulty in 
keeping clover in his land, had raised some 
rye; had abandoned his land. 

A. J. Rose had lost clover after 
it came up by a little black fly eating 
it. He found a strip gone along the border 
and sowed the rest of the field with plaster, 
mixed five pounds of Paris green with it, 
and saved the remainder. When asked if 
there were cutworms in the soil, he said 
there were, but he had seen the insect eat- 
ing the clover plants. 

A. D. Wayne said clover was nothing 
this year as compared with common years. 
Has cut 16 loads off four acres, one-third 
timothy, and four loads the second crop. 
Has experimented with orchard grass mixed 
with cloyer. It stands the climate and soil 
well. He has six acres now on the ground 
looking finely. 

J. Steckert has’ovcasionally lost clover but 
has had meadows that cut one and a half to 
two tons to the acre. Clover takes better 
with barley than with oats. Has grown 15 
bushels of barley and 20 bushels of oats to 
the acre. Draws some manure from Ros- 
common. Has changed the color and quali- 
ty of his land very perceptibly by seeding 
to clover and other grasses and letting it 
lie for a time. ‘ie had run two acres of 
garden to supply the village of Roscommon, 
and had made a net profit of from $200 to 
$450 per year. Raises lettuce, onions, cu- 
cumbers, radishes, melons, squashes, cab- 
bage, etc. 

Henry French showed specimens of Ben 
Davis and one other variety of winter ap- 
ple which he had bought of E. Moody & 
Sons, Lockport, N. Y., for Northern Spy, 
but which no person present could name. 
He took great pains in planting his trees, 
placing leaf mould in the bottom and 
mixing thoroughly with the soil. He had 
had Yellow Transparent apple-trees bear 
after two years’ growth, and Maiden Blush 
a year later. Small fruits did well. Peach 
trees would grow, but had never borne 
fruit. 

There was much inquiry for fruit trees 
among those present, and no lack of agents, 
but the hook was too plainly seen through 
the colored plates to catch many gudgeons. 
The prices asked by these itinerant venders 
were ridiculously extravagant. The ques- 
tion was asked why nurserymen did not 
advertise and request individual orders, in- 
stead of sending agents out to swindle the 
people. 

On Friday evening Professor Beal gave 
an interesting paper on the results and 
plans for his work in setting trees and 
planting seeds on the experimental grounds. 

**Woman’s Work on the Farm”’ was well 
considered by Mrs. May Barker. The pa- 
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POTATO PLANTER. 








peris forwarded to Tur HovsEHoLp for 
publication. 

Dr. R. C. Kedzie closed the session with 
a paper: “Results on the Experimental 
Farm.’’ The plants giving the best results 
for the season are Spurry, Vetch, Alfalfa, 
Yellow Lupin, Mammoth Clover, June Clo- 
ver, Hungarian Grass, and Millet. These 
were shown, tied in small bundles, at three 
months’ growth, and elicited a great deal 
of surprise and satisfaction. Some meas- 
ure of enthusiasm was engendered which 
will doubtless show fruit farther along in 
the development of thiscountry. A.C. G. 
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EXHAUSTION OF SOILS. 








To the Kditor of the Michigan Farmer. 

It is gratifying to be assured by so able a 
writer and so good a practical farmer as 
A. C. G., in the MicHIGAN FARMER of 
Jan.'12th., that there is no danger of the 
deterioration and ultimate exhaustion of 
our soils, provided they have the rest and 
recuperation afforded by a judicious rotation 
of crops, including periods of seeding 
down to grass and clover with pasturage. 
He believes that ‘‘chemical manures are 
entirely unnecessary and useless,’”’ except 
in the case of old gardens, where the rota- 
tion has not been practiced. He does not 
say that barnyard or stable manures are un- 
necessary, although we might inferas much 
by his controverting the theory that each 
crop takes ‘‘ from the soil some element of 
fertility that must be replaced directly in 
kind,’’ etc. 

There is no question that many farms, as 
he says, have been growing better under 
good culture and judicious rotation of 
crops, including the grasses and clover. It 
should be remembered, however, that in the 
jmproved agriculture of the last quarter of a 
century or more, increased attention has 
been paid to the saving of manures made on 
the farm, with many loads drawn from 
cities and villages, and also to the use of 
commercial fertilizers. 


In his ‘‘ judicious system of rotation,’’ he 
speaks of ‘‘ fields that frequently lie ina 
meadow orin pasture undisturbed by the 
plow.’’ and then, of course, are fertilized 
by the droppings of animals, frequently fed 
more or less from other crops, and perhaps 
from feed, grains or oil cake, bran, etc., from 
the western prairies. The less the applica- 
tion of manures in some way, the longer 
and more frequent the periods of rest and 
recuperation in grass and clover fields ‘‘ un- 
disturbed by the plow,’’ which the soil will 
require. The improvement in cultivated 
farms is not ina uniform degree, even where 
such rotation is practiced; those on which 
the principal crop is hay, and that largely 
sold off, showing the least improvement in a 
series of years. There are some lands, 
where not much attention is paid to the 
saving and application of manures, that 
show signs of failing fertility, though per- 
haps not tothe point of ultimate exhaus- 
tion. 

But it appears to me that A. C. G.’s argu- 
ment about replacing the depleted elements 
‘by the chemistry going on in undisturbed 
soils,”’ applies more correctly to those that 
are found in the atmosphere, and that may 
come, at least in part from that source, 
such as ammonia and other compounds of 
nitrogen. As nitrogen exists asa gas in 
the atmosphere, forming in fact the greater 
portion of its volume, the foundation of its 
compounds with other elements in the 
soils is readily admitted. Among them 
are nitrate of soda and nitrate of potash 
(saltpeter). ‘These may replenish the soil 
so far as the necessary valuable and essen- 
tial fertilizing element, nitrogen, is con- 
cerned. It has been a mooted question 
with some whether the leaves of clover and 
some other plants absorb nitrogen, or its 
diluted compound, ammonia, directly from 
the atmosphere, as well as through the roots 
when carried down to them in rains. It 











is claimed that the soil of a clover field is 
richer in nitrogen after a crop of clover is 
grown upon it tham before; which goes, to 
some extent, to sustain Mr. Glidden’s posi- 
tion. 

But there is another class of elements in 
the soil—the purely mineral—that I am not 
chemist enough to understand how they 
can be replaced increased by natural 
chemical action. he most important of 
these are potash and phosphoric acid. I 
can understand that the formation of nitrate 
of potash may help to retain the potash of 
thatcompound in the soil; but cannot see 
how its quantity _ be increased or the 
element repinced by the “Chemistry going 
on in undisturbed “Soil.’”’ There may be 
potash enough in some soils to last a great 
many years, though in others it is deficient. 
There may be immense quantities of it 
within a few feet of the surface, and that 
may be one reason why the partly exhausted 
soils of England ara in a measure renewed 
by the deep running steam subsoil plow. 
I don’t know how deep are the eartis that 
are said to contain the mineral base of 
potash—potassa—nor how many fragments 
of these rocks are in our soils in the shape 
of loose stones, the gradual disintegration 
of which, by freezing and by friction, help 
to supply the waste and the absorption of 
potash into the growing crops. But I do 
know that all crops and trees contain more 
or less of it, and require it for their growth. 
Corn is very rich in potash, especially the 
cob. I was once told by a man who had 
lived in eastern Pennsylvania, that in some 
of the small timber woods, a few miles out 
from Philadelphia, the trees would scarcely 
grow in late years, where the previous 
growth had been repeatedly cut away to 
replenish the city kitchen stoves, and the 
resulting ashes used to supply the city soap 
factories. Analyses of these soils showed a 
deficiency of potash. 

In the improved agriculture which is in 
late years renewing the wornout New 
England farms, potash takes an important 
part, and car loads of ashes are brought 
over from the timbered regions of Canada, 
for use by New England farmers. 

The other mineral element, phosphoric 
acid, is also important. In the phosphatic 
rocks of North Carolina, andin the green 
sands dug up in New Jersey, are found 
valuable material for replenishing the waste 
and absorption of this mineral, and es- 
pecially on the almost barren sands of New 
Jersey and Maryland. 

I have uo defense of the ‘‘ bone mills’ to 
offer, except that they assume to supply, in 
these phosphates, a portion of the much 
needed elements. 

What is to be done to prevent the ulti- 
mate ‘‘extinction of the race,’’ if some 
thousands or millions of years hence, all 
available sources of potash and phosphoric 
acid shall be exhausted, and some way can- 
not be discovered for recovering the waste 
materials from the sea, I must frankly say 
I don’t know. PAUL JOHNSTON. 

Hotty, Feb. 5, 1899. 





The Aspinwall Potato Planter. 





The excellent picture on this page repre- 
sents quite a new claimant for public favor, 
and one that seems to win its way very 
thoroughly wherever it is tried. The ma- 
chine will plant from five to eight acres per 
day, and all the work of marking, furrow- 
ing, dropping and covering is done ina 
single operation. The planting can be 
varied in depth from three to nine inches, 
and the covering is uniform. Instead of the 
dry earth on top, the coverers of the Planter 
draw upon the seed the moist under earth, 
and the value of this is well known to all 
potato raisers, for few things are more fatal 
to the starting of the seed than to cover it 
with dry. earth. The work is superior to 
hand planting. The furrow being V shaped, 
the seed must neces*#Fily be dropped in the 





bottom in perfect line, and cultivation can 
be made early and close. 

The Planter is adjustable for planting 
either whole or cut seed, and will plant from 
ten to twenty-six inches apart. At all these 
variable distances it drops the potato with 
absolute regularity. The distance of plant 
ing is exactly the same in each row. 

A Fertilizer attachment can be used, 
which deposits the fertilizer above the pota- 
to, jast asa portion of the earth has fallen 
upon it; thus all ehance for injury to seed is 
avoided. 

The mechanical construction of the plant- 


is The the | 
or Is good, The materials apts 8 etl 


cog gear and no fast motion. Excepting the 
pole and hopper the whole machine is made 
of steel and iron. 

A Corn Planter attachment is now made 
which will be wanted by many who pur- 
chase the Potato Planter. 

Altogether, in its present high perfection, 
the Aspinwall Potato Planter is an imple- 
ment few potato growers will care to do 
without. 

Mention this journal, and you can secure 
the catalogue of the makers by addressing 
Aspinwall Manufacturing Company, Three 
Rivers, Michigan. 
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AN UNPATENTED FARM FENCE. 





Tothe Editor of the Michigan Farmer: 

The time has come when every farmer 
should begin to think about building fences 
and laying over old fences. The question 
arises, how can this be done to secure the 
best results, the quantity of material 
used, the amount of ground occupied, and 
the expense of building taken into consider- 
ation. 

Almost every patent right has its favor- 
ites, especially if a man has aright to sell. 
The old worm fence is expensive in ground 
and number of rails used, and unlessstaked 
the wind will keep lifting off the top rails, 
and help stock to learn the art of sampling 
every crop grown on the farm, to the annoy- 
ance of the owner, and sometimes injury of 
property. Wehave made the fence problem 
a study, and examined all the patent fences 
that have come along, and tried some, but 
yet were not satisfied until we tested a 
fence for one year which has no patent up- 
on it, and we never saw ‘one like it before 
we planned to build. Therefore we offer it 
free to all who desire to try. We built in 
the spring of 1888, 80 rods of fence in the 
following manner: Set posts firmly in 
the ground, nine or nine and a half feet 
apart for rails ten feet long, or so the rails 
would just lap by them, using No. 18 fence 
wire. Patina panel of fence, five rails 
high, on one side of the first two posts, put- 
ing wire around each end of every rail, and 
around the post, twisting tight; then the 
next panel we put on the opposite side of 
the next two posts, and so on the whole 
length; every other panel being on 
the opposite side from the one preceding it. 
In building fence in this way the bottom 
rails can be put close together so that a pig 
cannot get through, and towards the top 
farther apart, making a good high fence, 
and where the rails are first wired they will 
stay without settling; and if a rail breaks 
either at top or bottom it can be replaced 
without interfering with the rest of the 
fence, for every rail is entirely independent 
of every other. The rails in a common 
seven-rail fence will build two fences in this 
way, besides taking but about half the 


ground. 
As to expense of building, we think it 





posts and wire. We intend to build at least 
80 rods more of this fence this spring, put- 
ting what loo we find in the old 





fence corners in place of bottom rails—and 
by the way we have lots of them to use 
somewhere. We use white cedar posts 
seven feet long, setting them two and a half 
feet in the ground; but if the soil was heavy 
80 that posts would be likely to be lifted by 
the action of the frost, it would b3 necessary 
to put them down deeper in the ground. It 
is astonishing how many holes a man who 
understands it can put down inaday. We 
used a tile spade about four inches wide 
and lo inches long, which makes a round 
hole just right for a post. 

We have been interestéd in the tariff dis- 
cussion in the FARMER in the interest of 
the poor, deluded mossbacks who do not 
know what they want and what is good for 
them, but politicians as well as farmers have 
to look carefully at their fences to see that 
no unruly bull breaks them down, or Short- 
horn sheep butts them over. 


WM. P, SMITH. 
Pawo, Feb. 5, 1889. 
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SOUTHERN MICHIGAN SHORT- 
HORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 








The fifth annual meeting of the Southern 
Michigan Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
was held on Thursday of last week, Jan. 31. 
in the city of Jackson. About 50 farmers 
and breeders were in attendance. 

The morning session was devoted to busi- 
ness matters, the reports of Secretary Flint 
and Treasurer Croman being read and 
adopted. A surplus of $25 was reported 
in the treasury. The election of officers re- 
sulted in the choice of the following: 


President—J. S. Flint, Somerset. 

Vice President—H. W. Darling, Orland. 

Secretary—E. A. Croman, Grass Lake. 

Treasurer—Jobn Chilson, Hanover. 

Board of Directors—A. A. Wood, Saline; 
W. E. Hale, Eaton Rapids. 


In the afternoon the retiring President, 
W. E. Boyden, of Delhi Mills, read a short 
address, in which he briefly outlined the 
business of the year, the condition of breed- 
ers of Shorthorns in the State, and the pros- 
pects of the future. He thought the ten- 
dency was strongly in favor of the red, 
white and roan, which, in spite of all op- 
position, was still the great favorite with 
the farmers of the State. He urged breed- 

rs to hold fast to their faith in good, 

of their favorites, and to do what 

they could to add to their value as the gen- 
eral purpose cattle for everybody. 

After some remarks upon the paper by 
various members, the first paper on the 
programme, ‘*‘ Feeding and Care of Cattle 
for Market,’’? by A. S. Walcott, of Con- 
cerd, was called for. Mr. Walcott has 
been a successful feeder, and also breeds 
Hereford cattle. His paper was a practical 
one, full of good suggestions to the feeder, 
and especially so to the beginner. It was 
as follows: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen:—As essays 
are not my forteI fear your committee has 
chosen &@ poor person to write on such an im- 
portant subject as ‘‘ The Feeding and Care of 
Cattle for Market.’’ So you must not be 
disappointed if I fail to say anything that 
will be of benefit. I think some one else 
might have been chosen who has had more 
experience than I have, as I have but a small 
farm and do not keep as many cattle as those 
who have larger ones. No one is more am- 
bitious to know more on this subject, per- 
haps, than I am, and I doubt if anybody with 
experience knows less about it. Perhaps the 
Secretary’s idea was to draw me out and 
find really how little I did know about it. 

I do not know of any better way to express 
my ideas than to give you some of my ex- 
periences. In the first place, to make a suc- 
cess of anything, we must start right. In 
selecting calves for feeding, they should be 
of;one of the standard beef breeds, with sire 
and dam both good flesh carriers. Choose 
calves with good straight lines, and clean 
noses, with a good coat of hair that is glossy 
and soft, with quiet dispositions, and steer 
at from three to ten daysold. (Never feed 
stags.) The dams should be good milkers. 
Feed them well, and the calves will do well 
for the first two or three months, with no 
other feed than what they receive from the 
cows. After this, commence to feed oats, 
either whole or crushed, with a little wheat 
middlings, commencing lightly and increas- 
ing with age, and wean at seven or eight 
months old. If it is preferred te raise the 
calves on the pail, give some oatmeal, ground 
fine, or Blatchford’s caif meal, in their mi!k, 
commencing to feed the meal when the calves 
are about four weeks old, and give other 
grain as soon as old enough. 

The first winter feed clover hay, with plenty 
of crushed oats, with a ilttle corn. I like 
bran and middlings to feed, but they are 
generally rather expensive. 

I think that a small amount of grain and 
hay fed to cattle while on grass pays well. 

I always try to give all my cattle a good 
clean and warm place to sleep, always put- 
ting them up early in the fall, and holding 
them late in the spring. 

For cattle that have been grained all sum- 
mer, I should feed no corn in the fall until 
fit to grind. If they have not had any grain 
during the summer, then commence feeding 
some corn when it is fit to cut, and increase 
as the pastures shorten; always husking it, 
and feeding it whole until fit to grind. 

After I put cattle in the stable to feed in 
the fall I do not turn them out but a short 
time each day. Inthe morning I feed hay, 
and clean their stable, and air it. (This 
I consider equal to my taking a good walk 
before breakfast.) After they eat hay thirty 
or forty minutes, I feed grain, then more 
hay, and at nine o’clock I turn them out, one 
at a time, if pleasant, in a small yard to drink. 
Clean their stall and bedit. I do not leave 
them out more than fifteen minutes, and 
when they come in I alwaysgive thom a good 
carding and brushing. Atter tnis I feed 
more hay, and they can eat or rest until the 
dinner hour. I think it a good plan to feed 
grain three times a day, if feeding heavy, al- 
ways feeding hay betore I do grain. Then 
they can take their rest until three o’clock, 
when I feed hay and clean and bed for the 
night. Do notturn them out at night, but 
give them water from the pail, and see that 
they have plenty of hay and grain at half- 
past four. 

I think that a gain of three pounds per day 
ior the next three months after getting them 
on their feed, very good. 

I prefer steers at twenty months old to 
feed well, and feed them for four or five 
months. Think that I can get more gain 
usually, in growth and flesh at this age than 
Icanfrom older cattle, if they have had a 
geod chance before this. 1 once fed two 
steers for Christmas, one a two-year-old and 
the other a three-year-old; they gained daily 
about two pounds each ,from birth. 

I purchased once 3} } (fall, with others, a 


ve 


also. 





pair of grade steers. One of thenmr was a 
very fine steer, and from the 25th of October 
until December 10th, he made a gain of near 
ly 150 pounds. Think that he was as good a 
feeder as I ever fed, making a gain of 2 6-10 
pounds from birth. , 

1 have always fed such grain as nearly all 
furmers raise, such as rye, oats and corn, 
ground together or separate, as thought best. 
Never fed roots or patent foods of any kind, 
except Blatchford’s calf and cattle feed; have 
feda small amount of it, and think it very 


In conclusion, would say I think success ig 
mostly gained by giving an abundance of 
good care, with wholesome and nutritious 
food, given regularly and judiciously, and 
plenty of good pure water. Think anything 
that is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 


Mr. J. C. Sharp—Why do you feed grain 
or hay while cattle are on pasture? 

Mr. Walcott —My experience is that cat- 
tle do better if a small amount of hay or 
grain is fed. 

Mr. Boyden—Have you found much bene- 
fit from Blatchford’s Calf and Cattle Food? 

Mr. Walcott—Have not had a great deal 
of experience with it. Prefer oatmeal 
mixed with spring rye, ground fine. 

Mr. Boyden had tried Blatchford’s food, 
and the first lot seemed to be a good thing. 
The second lot appeared to be no better 
than so much saw-dust. He discontinued 
its use. Since thena neighbor told him he 
had received a letter from the manufacturers 
asking how much he could furnish them re- 
fuse beans for. Concluded that refuse 
beans was not an article he would feed te 
calves. 

Mr. Sharp inquired how Mr. Croman had 
managed with those calves he showed at the 
last State Fair. 

Mr. Croman said those calves were kept 
on corn four months, and then fed ground 
oats and roots mixed together. 

Mr. Wood asked Mr. Croman how much 
to feed to get such calves as those he had 
exhibited? 

Mr. Croman—The calves were fed about 
two quarts per day of ground oats, and the 
same amount of roots. 

Mr. Sharp spoke of the methods he had 

followed in feeding some fine steers sold in 
fhe Jackson market, and which were re- 
ferred to in the FARMER at the time. Had 
never fed any grain while cattle were on 
grass. He used alittle sowed corn when 
pastures ran short. He asked whether it 
paid to grind grain? 
“ae W “Lowiliby bad tried_both ground 
and whole grain. His experience con- 
vinced him that whole oats and cracked 
corn gave him better returns than ground 
feed. He asked if any one present had 
tested the value of corn and cob meal. 

Mr. Maynard had tried corn and cob 
meal, ground together, was feeding it now, 
and liked it. It was necessary to have the 
cob perfectly dry, as it soured very svon if 
not. He inquired if it was the experience 
of those present that it paid to feed hay to 
fattening cattle? He had been led to be- 
lieve that it did not. Had found good 
bright straw equally as good as hay when 
fed with meal. 

Mr. Wood said he liked to mix roots 
with meal. Thought it did better fed that 
way: 

Mr. Boyden said that was his experience 
Fed his roots and meal mixed to- 
gether, and was certain his stock did better 
when fed that way. 

Mr. J. C. Sharp, of Jackson, read a 
paper on ‘“‘The Dressed Beef Question.” 
We give it in full: 


Mr. President, and Members of the Southerr 
Michigan Shorthorn Breeders’ Associatior = 
When your worthy secretary wrote me that 
the officers ef the Association had assigned 
to me the preparation for the occasion of a 
paper on the ‘* dressed beef question,’ I wag 
inclined to rebel, and had I acted on my im- 
pulses and best judgment, should have 
promptly declined; for the subject is a very 
important one and to treat intelligently re- 
quires information as to the extent of the 
industry and the manner in which it is con- 
ducted not easily obtained. The most I can 
hope to do is to cause you to think and inves- 
tigate for yourselves. 

The seat of the dressed beef industry is at 
Chicago, and is principally in the hands of 
four firms or corporations, known as the 
‘**Big Four.’’ Branch houses have been es 
tablished at Kansas City and Omaha, and it 
is safe to say, that from the magnitude of 
their operations, the capital they control and 
the alliances they have with the transporta~ 
tion companies, the ** big four”’ fix the prices 
at which cattle and their produots are sold in 
the United States. 

The dressed beef industry is the growth of 
a few years, and has developed with the de- 
velopment of Chicago as the great live-stock 
market of the United States and the greatest 
in the world. The supremacy of Chicago as 
a market is made quite evident by the statis- 
tics of 1888, furnished by the secretary of the 
Union Stock Yards at Chicago. The receipts 
of cattle were as ~~ 

1888. 





January ....... 225,851 ME idcvewcus 205,814 
February...... 166,336 pS ae 232,040 
March - 182,408 September.....' 259,756 
pS eer 182,015 October .......281,156 
BY eo iscecccsced 204,919 November .... 259,760 
June -201,647 December. . ....205,000 
(| eee Pree Terre Tema 
Total number for 1887...........6...+ .2,382,008 
Increase of head for 1888 over 1887 ... 222,674 


For 1888 the receipts are an average of 
over 217,000 head per month, over 50,000 per 
week, and an average of 8,322 per day. Dur- 
ing 1888 the shipments were 962,947 head. 
Deduct this amount from the receipts and we 
have 1,641,735 head of cattle slaughtered in 
Chicago in 1888. In addition to the cattle 
there were received at the same stock yards 
during 1888, 96,851 calves, 4,900,637 hogs, 
1,515,181 sheep, over two-thirds of which were 
slaughtered there. With such a great con- 
centration of business at one point is it 
strange that the ‘‘ Big Four”’ are able to dic- 
tate prices? 

It is not the dressed meat’ business alene 
that has made Chicago the great market. 
Other potent influences have been at work. 
Its location, its numerous lines of railroads 
centering there, and the establishment of the 
Union Stock Yards furnished the opportu- 
nity. And one does not have to look far to 
see the influence of the railroads in the result. 

On the 18th of January the annual election 
of the board of directors of the Union Stock 
Yards and Transit Co. occurred and the fol- 
lowing board was chosen: Nathaniel Thayer, 
Boston, a railroad magnate; J. N. MecCul- 
lough, Pittsburg, Pres. Pittsburg, Fr. Wayne 
& Chicago R. R.; John B. Sherman, Chicago; 
John Newell, Cleveland, Pres. Lake Shore R, 
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DOCTORS DISAGREE. 








Atafarmers’ institute in Wisconsin re- 
cently, a Mr. Brooks read a very instructive 
paper upen breeding horses. In ithe thus 
refers to the American trotter: 

‘*If there are any gentlemen present who 
have net fully decided what kind ofa horse 
to breed, and are waiting for more light on 
the subject, allow meto putin my plea for 
my favorite, which is the American trotting 
horse. In so doing I do notantagonize any 
other breed; nor am [ here to champion any 
particular family of trotting-blood. A com- 
bination of Hambletonian, Mambrino Chief, 
the Clays and Morgans, so intermingled as 
to produce a horse that will weigh 1,200 or 
1,30@ pounds is my ideal horse—one that I 
have thought much about, and labored many 
years to produce. Do not get the idea that 
lam going to champion the track horse, and 
advise farmers to breed him. It is the larger 
part of the breed to which I call your atten- 
tien—horses that have plenty of bone and 
muscle to do any farm work with ease; that 
have the courage not to be outdone in a hard 
day’s work on the farm ora long drive on 
the road; that have the brain that is sus*ep- 
tible of being educated into a companion 
for a map, his most willing and faithful ser- 
vant, the peer of all animal creation, the 
best gift of a divine Father to his children. 
Ido not wonder the Arab loved best, next 
te his Creator, his favorite horse.”’ 


On the other side we quote the following 
from awriterinthe Rural World, whose 
favorite is the Cleveland Bay: 

“There are a few of our American trot- 
ters that have given good satisfaction as 
breeding this class of horses, but it is to be re- 
gretted that they are compaiatively few. The 
compiaint is often made by farmers who have 
only one or two brood mares that they can- 
not get two colts alike from the same mare 
and stallion. Tne reason for this is found 
in that although both may have a good 
peligree and be fine individuals, there be- 
tng no uniformity in their ancestors, there 
are no fixed coaracieristics to be transmitted 
and any one oftheir many ancestors’ pe- 
Culiarities in fourm and color are liable to 
¢rop out at any birth. 

**The average thoroughbred is tco small for 
producing coachers from a large majority of 
our Dative mares, else they would be very 
desirable. The time will no doubt come 
when the size of eur mares will allow it, 
but it will require several generations of 
crossing with larger stock first.’’ 

What this writer says about Cleveland 
Bays may be all right, but we object decid- 
edly to his criticism of the trotting horse. 
Tkey are being bred to as high a standard 
and upon as well established rules as the 
thoroughbred, and the prepotency of those 
which are well bred cannot be surpassed by 
apy other race of horses. Where is there a 
sire that surpasses Electioneer in planting 
his peculiar instinct in his progeny? Or 
take the whole Wilkes family, their trotting 
instincts crop out when coupled with any 
class of mares. And these trotting sires are 
only a samp!e of the remarkable prepotency 
of the American trotter in thousands of indi- 
vidual instances to stamp his characteristics 
upon his progeny under all circamstances. 
In speaking of the American trotter we re- 
fer to those families which have been bred 
as such by men who understand the prin- 
ciples of breeding, not the half bred produce 
of an unkaown dam from a well bred sire. 





Floors for Horse Stables. 


As long as we can remember, the guestion 
as to the best floors for horse stables 
been discussed. We have tried clay and or- 
dinary dirt, but they did not prove satisfac- 
tory. Holes would be dug almost daily by 
the forefeet, the urine would gather there, 
and unless great care was taken to fill them 
up and to smooth over the soil daily and 
wash the horses’ feet, scratches would fol- 
ow, and probably what is called quarter 
erack result, which is likely permanently to 
injure the animals. Sand and even saw- 
dust have been recommended, but as they 
were clearly not desirable, we never tried 
either. We began with plank-flooring, 
were dissuaded from using it, but have re- 
turned to it and found it preferable to the 
others. We prefer hemlock, a double two 
inch plank, with the front plank kept well 
covered with straw at all times for the fore- 
feet, and at nights to be well-bedded with 
straight rye-straw. We have found no dis- 
advantages from the flooring; the feet have 
not suffered so far as we can discover. 
Some object to the planks, first, because 
they are hard, and others that they become 
slippery and the horse is liable to fall and 
strain himself in getting up; but, if we re- 
member rightly, the plank roads were not 
objected to on account of their hardness or 
slipperiness; and as to slipping, if the floor 
is a little inclined the water is carried back, 
whence a slight gutter, also inclining some- 
what, either removes it from the stable to 
the outside, or is allowed to pass under the 
floor through small holesinthe gutter. But 
where these arrangements have not been 
made, a covering of sifted coal ashes o ver 
the floor will prevent the slipping. 

We have known floors in stalls to be 
made of boards or planks turned up on an 
edge, which is about as hard as anything 
6an ‘bes also, of flagstones, mortar, and even 
asphaltum, all of which we should suppose 
might prove injurious to the animal, but we 
have never heard that they were. Hemlock 
planks, laid as we have mentioned, wil! 
prove, take all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, about as satisfactory as anything 
that can be substituted, and far neater and 
not more expensive.—Germantown Tele. 


graph, . 





Haltering a Colt. 


Get the colt to follow an old horse into a 
loose box, or some out-house, and while 
there give him a féed of oats. When the 
eolt begins eating remove the other animal, 
and endeavor to handle the youngster about 
the head and ears; allow him to smell the 
halter, and leave it lying beside him when 
eating. If he séem likely to prove trouble- 
some, this treatment may require to be re- 
peated fora few days. When proceeding 
to halter him, be careful to use a leather 
halter, and see that it sits loosely and com- 
fortably on him. Do not on any account 
make use of a rope halter for breaking, as 
should the animal begin struggling the pain 
eaused him by the cords of the rope and the 
tightening of the slipnoose will certainly 
make him worse to manage. Should he 
show any fidgetiness, a little patting will 
quiet him. Once haltered, let the old horse 
be jed on before him, and he will likely fol- 
low quite peaceably. In the course of a day 
or two he will be found to lead quite quietly 
in the halter by himself. [It is sometimes 
eustomary to tie colts up fo the stable after 





haltering, if only for a short time, to accus- 
tom them to the practice, and if a little 
feeding is given to keep them quiet, no fault 
may be tound with doing so; but if kept 
tied up for days, as is sometimes done, the 
custom isa mistaken one, and the worst 
that could be adopted. As a rule, colts 
should not be tied up to stalls until thorough- 
ly broken in and kept regularly at work, — 
Farming World. 





Horse Gossip. 


olris one hunéred and nine years since the 
English Derby was established, 


Dr. A. H. THompson, of Lapeer, has sold 
his trotter, Hard Luck, to Temple Emery, of 
Bay City, for $500. 


W. T. CHESTER announces that the addi- 
tions to the 2:30 list in 1888 number 608 trot- 
ters and pacers, against 486 in 1887. 


L. C. Wess, of Mason, Ingham County, has 
sola his yearling colt by Pilot Medium, dam 
by Louts Napoleon, to Mort Buck, of Char 
lotte, for $1,000. 


Ropert Sreev, of Philadelphia, has bought 
the young stallion Antivolo 7648, for $10,000. 
He was sired by Electioneer, dam|Columbine, 
by A. W. Richmond 1687; second dam Colum- 
bia (thoroughbred) by Bonnie Scotland. 


Tue attention of Michigan breeders is called 
to the stakes advertised in the FARMER this 
week by the Michigan State Agricultural So- 
ciety. Nominations for these stakes close 
March 15th. The terms of entry are liberal. 


Sisson & Litury, of Grand Rapids, have 
sold to E. & B. Travis, of La Porte, Ind., 
the two-year-old bay stallion Count Louis 8781, 
by Louis Napoleon 207, dam Thoughtiess, by 
Happy Thought 2426. The reported price 
was $1,000. 


S. A. Browns & Co., of Kalamazoo, have 
traded the colt Coronco 9656, by Endymion 
4594, dam Cora D., by Magna Charta 105, to 
B. Williams, of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, for 
the three-year-old tilly Embassy, by Ambas- 
sador, dam by Fiilingham. 


Mr. H. RICHFIELD, of Jackson, has sold to 
George KE. Perrin, of Chicago, the brood mare 
Tiny Wilson, dam ef Raven Boy, pacer, 2:15, 
and Kindergarten, pacer, 2:26. She is in foal 
to a son of Louis Napoleon, and will be bred 
to Ruby Wilkes, son of Young Jim. 


Mr. I. L. Mirus, of Bancroft, Shiawassee 
County, advertises all his stock for sale, as 
will be seen in another column. Among 
them is the grand imported Clydesdale stal- 
lion Gen. Johnston 5033. Both in individual- 
ity and merit he is one of the best specimens 
of the breed ever brought into the State. We 
hope he will fall into good hands, and be 
kept in Michigan. There are heaps of money 
jn that fellow if well handled. 


THs owner of Proctor Knott hasa great 
campaign iaid out for him next season. He 
is to run for and win the $2,000 stakes at 
Nashville, Tena., the Clark stakes at Louis- 
ville, Ky., the Latonia Derby and the Chicago 
Derby. ‘lhen he is to have a chance in at 
least two other races, which Sam Bryant, his 
owner, thinks will be easy to pull in with 
him. Sam should remember that it is the 
unexpected which happens, in horse racing 
as in everything else. 


Rerna Vicroria, the celebrated trotting 
brood mare, died last week, at Terre Haute, 
Ind. Several months ago she breught $7,500, 
the highest figure ever paid at public auction 
for a brood mare. She was to foal within a 
few weeks. She was taken with pneumonia 
a few days before she died. Reina Victoria 
was foaled in 1875, and was by Rysdyk's 
Hambletonian, dam Hyacinth, by Volunteer, 
granddam Dexter's dam, by Seely’s American 
Star. She was the dam of Buclid, record, 
2:2834, and of Princeton, record 2:19},. 


Ture seems to be a growing demand for 
straight tracks, but it certainly does not 
come from the public. It isn’t a straight 
track that the American people are clamor- 
ing for; it is straight racing. Give us less 
conservatism and more backbone in judges’ 
stands.—N. ¥. [ribune. 


Just 80; but the public won’t get them, all 
the same. The sporting: press has made 
horsemen believe that itis all right to prac- 
tiee fraud if they don’t get caught atit. See 
how they brag about the sharp tricks of a 
Splan, or a Turner, or a Van Ness, in which 
the public were *‘ skinned ” in good style by 
such worthies! And the young drivers are 
anxious to beat the sharp tricks of the older 
ones so as to have their smartness praised, 
and be called ‘* great generals.’’ It should be 
great frauds. 


LONGFELLOW, the great son of imported 
Leamington, heads the list of winning sires in 
1888, kis get carrying off $114,935. The Bard 
secured $19,040 of that amount. Longfellow 
is now 22 years old, and his best stock have 
been sired since he was l5years old. Asa 
race horse he was undoubtedly the best seen 
for years in this country, and at all dis- 
tances. He is alarge horse—over 16 hands, 
and weighing 1,250 pounds. He ran some 
sensational races, beating every opponent 
excepting in the race where he broke down: 
and that race proved him one of the gamest 
horses ever seen on a oourse, the last few 
rods being run with one of his hoofs turned 
under him eo that he was running upon his 
broken pastern. Since his get began to ap- 
pear on the turf in 1876, they have won $518,- 
588. He will probably be a useful horse for 
five or six years yet, his sire lasting until 28 
years old. 


Tun American Cultivator announces that it 
has decided to publish ‘* The Horse-Breeders’ 
Trotting Registry.’’ This publication will 
embrace the pedigrees of standard-bred trot" 
ters and pacers, also the pedigrees of non- 
standard trotters and pacers, under the su- 
pervision of a board of censors; also an an- 
nual trotting and pacing calendar and a com- 
plete list of 2:39 trotters and pacers. Per- 
haps there is a place for such @ work, but we 
doubt it. The more ‘‘registers’’ there are 
the more confused will be the records, The 
history of registers of other animals proves 
this. While the registry published by Mr. 
Wallace may not be all it should be, it is im- 
proving every issue, and it will be easier to 
improve it than to build up a new one. How- 
ever, time will tell whether it is a good thing 
or not to the horsemen or the publishers, the 
two parties mest interested in its success. 








The Blood 
Is the source of health; therefore, to keep 
well, purify the blood by taking Hood’s Sar- 
saparilia. This medicine is peculiarly de- 
signea to act upon the blood, and through 
that upon ali the organs and tissues of the 
body. It has a specific action, also, upon the 
secretions and excretions, and assists nature 
to expel from the system scrofula, humors, 
impure particles, and effete matter through 
the lungs, liver, bowels, kidneys and skin. 
It effectually aids weak, impaired, and de- 
bilitated organs. A trial will convince you 
that it does possess peculiar curative powers, 


Che Farm. 


Using Fertilizers. 


When fertilizers were first introduced it 
was the universal custom to apply them to 
the hill, and this practice still prevails in 
many localities, and with several kinds of 
erops. The efficiency of any fertilizer is 
greatly impaired when improperly used, 
and this causes the farmer to place less de- 
pendence and importance to this grand 
adjunct to successful agriculture. The 
man who fails to gét good results on first 
trial can hardly be convinced that fertilizers 
are necessary, or even important, factors in 
growing crops. We find that in many 
parts of the country farmers would not use 
it on corn if furnished free of charge. 
They say it ‘‘fires” the crop, and if the 
season is a little dry reduces the yield below 
the average of same land when fertilizers 
are not used. We know this is a mistaken 
idea, as a rule, and is the result of improp- 
er application of commercial manures. 
Corn should never be fertilized in the hill 
by hand, nor should the corn drill with 
fertilizer attachment which distributes in 
the drill, ever be used. Asa rule, let your 
fertilizer be distributed evenly all through 
the surface soil, say an inch below the sur- 
face. The only exception we would make 
to the rule would be that of melons, but 
even in this case the distribution should 
embrace a circle at least three feet in diam- 
eter. On corn, tobacco, potatoes, cotton 
or garden crops the distribution should be 
uniform all over the field. When the ap- 
plication is made directly in the hill, the 
rootlets of growing plants cluster around 
this reservoir of plant food, and if a short 
season of drought follows, the moisture in 
that spot is soon exhausted and the plant is 
stunted, if not ruined altogether. If the 
distribution is properly made the feeding 
rootlets reach out naturally all through the 
surface soil. They receive the necessary 
amount of stimulant to push forward their 
growth, while drought has no more effect 
upon them than it has upon the plants on 
adjacent lands where fertilizers are not 
used. For making proper distribution the 
wheat drill with fertilizer attachment is the 
best implement that can be used. This we 
can use on most crops either before or after 
planting. It is more convenient to apply 
it before the crop is planted, but if the sea- 
son is far advanced and work pressing it 
can be delayed until the crop is in, or even 
wait till ready for the first cultivation. In 
this latter case chain up the middle hoe of 
the wheat drill, so that the young and ten- 
der plants will not be disturbed, then strad- 
dle a row and proceed with the work. 

If farmers who have used fertilizers on 
spring crops and decided that they lost 
money in the operation would adopt the 
above plan, we have no doubt but what the 
result would prove satisfactory, and show 
them the error of their way. The practice 
with many market gardeners is to make 
several applications of quick-acting com- 
mercial manures along through the season. 
It is only by close observation and careful 
experiment that we reach established facts 
and positively determine what course is 
best to pursué gn using fertilizers. What 
we need in this country is more thinking, 

investigating farmers. More thought should 
go into their work than is usually custom- 
ary among tillers of the soil. 











Dnft Soil and Wheat. 


After the different strata of rock which 
form the crust of the earth had been made 
there still remained much to be accomplish- 
ed before the surface of the earth was in its 
present condition. An earth which was com- 
posed of solid rock with only the slightest 
surface soil made up of the fragments of the 
local rock would not afford a very comfort- 
able habitation for man and beast. There 
must be a deep fertile soil covering the 
solid rock before there could be a sufficient- 
ly luxuriant vegetation to support comfort- 
able life, Thereare regions of the earth’s 
surface where the soil is shallowand regions 
where it is poor. A soil may be poor be- 
cause it is composed of the debris of a rock 
whose chemical composition is not the best 
suited to sustain Vegetable life. It may be 
shallow because the rock has not been pul- 
verized to a sufficient extent to make it 
deep. 

It is well known that through Ohio, Illi- 
uois, Indiana, lowa and Michigan the 
soil is particularly good. The region is 
world famous as the home of luxuriant 
crops. ‘The soil is known to be practically 
inexhaustible. ‘The use of the artificial fer- 
tilizers is almost unknown. Thereason for 
this comes from the depth of the soil, its 
general characteristics and its chemical com- 
position. Around Indianapolis, which may 
be taken as a fair exponent of this region, 
the soil varies from 70 to 90 feet before rock 
is reached. ‘Then the character of the soil 
has much to do with its fertility. In this 
region we find on the surface a finely pul- 
verized rich earth. Under this lies a clay 
which is in places entirely impervious to 
water; in other places almost so. What is 
the result? During the winter and early 
spriag when the snows are melting and 
heavy rains falling, the earth acts like a 
gigantic sponge. Itsoaks and holds in it- 
self immense quantities of water. The clay 
below the surface prevents the water from 
draining away, and during the sammer 
months there is always an abundance of 
moisture, and the result is the first factor 
necessary for the production of good crops, 
a moist soil, one that does not readily ‘feel 
the effects of long continued periods without 
rain. 

Another factor in the soil in the region 
mentioned is its chemical composition. lt 
is composed of the pulverized fragments of 
rock from almost every geological period 
and from many different localities. In it 
are found fragments ot granite, of different 
sandstones and limestones; of gneissic rock, 
ete. There are found traces of gold, and 
occasionally precious stones. The soil is 
proved by the larger fragments which are 
capable of being verified tobe composed of 
a mixture which has been brought here from 
many different localities, and the broken 
fragments of the original rock which under- 
lies the surface bear only a small relation to 
the soil asa whole. The result is this: In- 
stead of being composed of a limited num- 
ber of factors which are soon exhausted, the 





soll has n it all the parts necessary to the 
growth of luxuriant crops without the use of 
artificial help. 

It may be interesting to our readers to 
know how this{mmense deposit of rich soil 
was brought from so many different local- 
ities, and left for our farmers to grow large 
crops of corn and wheat upon, Among the 
many questions which have disturbed the 
geologists, perhaps none offered more diffi - 
culty in solution than this, There have been 
many ideas expounded in regard to this for- 
mation, which is known as drift, but after 
much discussion the scientific world has 
generally accepted what is known as the 
glacial theory, This theory explains more 
of the drift phenomena than any other, and 
while it is not absolutely satisfactory, and 
there is much still to be accounted for, it 
will be the accepted theorp until further 
discoveries either confirm it, or another is 
found which will account for more phe- 
nomena than it. ; 

lt is supposed that ages ago the ice cap 
which now surrounds the pole was, from 
some cause,much extended, and came south, 
covering the larger part of North America 
with an immense ice sheet, 5,000 or 6,000 
feet thick, as far south as the 40th degree of 
latitude. This ice followed the movements 
of the smaller glaciers which we know to- 
day, the whole mass moving slowly south- 
ward, and melting at its southern limit, 
where the temperature was such that ice 
could no longer exist. This mass of moving 
ice covered mountains and valleys alike, and 
in its movement ground up and carried with 
it and under it immense quantities of the 
surface rock. As the ice melted, and the 
glaciers receded to their home in the North, 
this pulverized earth from the different parts 
of the North, was left covering the earth, 
and thus was formed the incomparable soil 
of this region. The drift formation covers 
New England, Canada and the Middle 
States as far south as the 39th and 40th 
parallels. 1t is found west as far as Mon- 
tana, although west of the Mississippi river 
its southern limit is farther north than the 
parallel named. 

There are many theories to the cause of 
the southern movement of this ice sheet. 
Some have supposed that the earth’s surface 
was raised from one to two thousand feet 
in the north and that the axis of the earth 
was changed. This change in the axis 
would produce a change of climate. But 
it is probable that a less startling change 
than an immense elevation of large tracts 
of the surface of the earth would account 
for the phenomena of glaciation. It is not 
possible to discuss the question here or the 
probability of the truth of the glacial theory. 

In speaking of this drift formation, 
Prof. Collett, former state geologist of In- 
diana, says: 

‘The mines of California may be exhausts 
ed, manufacturing may be overdone, bank- 
may break and securities decline in value, 
but, with proper care, the farmer need not 
have any fears for the future. Tne peculiar 
adaptability of this soil to the growth of any 
of the cereals, or to stock raising, gives a 
variety of resources that, in all human proba- 


bility, renders a total failure an impossibil- 
ity.”’"— The Millstone. 





Symptoms of Pleuro-Pneumonia. 


The lung, in its normal or healthy?condi- 
tion, is as soft and pliable as a piece of wet 
linen. The color is a delicate shade of pink. 
When affected by the y in its first or 
acute stage, the portion ef the lung where 
the germs have lor zed solidifies, and is hard 
and unyielding. When cut open a sort of 
thick liquid is exposed, and the color of the 
lung is mottled, resembling, somewhat, the 
appearance of castile soap. As the disease 
progresses, the color darkens until it has the 
hue of liver. In a certain dairy it was found 
in every degree of advancement, from its first 
appearance of not more than 24 hours’ 
growth, toa thoroughly developed case in 
which the putrid, matterated, and enlarged 
organ had grown fast to the ribs, and eaten 
into the flesh. 

When the animal is first attacked, it loses 
its appetite, the hair rises, the head droops, 
and if it be a milch cow she will drop off al- 
most, if not entirely, all her milk. Should 
she live through the acute stage, she will ap- 
pear to have recovered, her appetite and 
milk returning. Cases that are taken se- 
verely do not, asa rule, live long. When 
apparent convalescence commences, a cyst 
or wall is by nature thrown around the dis- 
eased part. Decomposition of the contents 
of the cyst then commences, and continues 
until it is entirely gone,and the decomposed 
matter is supposed to be abscrbed by the sys- 
tem. During this process the germs of the 
disease are conveyed to the air by the bron- 
chia, that lead from the sack to the bron- 
chial tubes, and are thrown out by the ex- 
pirations, and will infect anything of the 
bovine family. Thus, an apparently heal- 
thy anima! may besome a distemper breeder 
and infect not only living flesh, but the 
feed, the buildings, etc.—-Orange County 
Farmer. 





How Dairying Improves the Farm. 


At arecent meeting of the Delaware (N. 
Y.) County Dairymen’s Association Mr. J. 
D. Smith, of Meredith, told how he manag- 
ed his farm and dairy. The following is a 
sum mary of Mr. Smith’s practice: 

W ith the usual care and feed the cows 
will not make to exceed 175 pounds of but- 
terina year. His plan is to have these 
cows come fresh in the fall, and feed eight 
to twelve pounds of grain during the winter. 
Take the farm that would keep twenty cows 
on the old plan, it would keep twenty-five 
under this treatment the first year, and make 
250 pounds to the cow as easily as 175 Ibe. 
in the old way. The twenty-five cows 
would make 6,250 lbs. of butter, which at 
25 cts. a pound would amount to $1,562 50, 
The twenty cows would make 3,500 pounds 
of butter, which at 25 cts. a pound would 
amount to $875. Now eight pounds of grain 
a day for 210 days at $24 per ton will cost 
$504 for twenty-five cows, leaving a balance 
of $183.50 in favor of grain feeding. This 
isa nice profit for the first year, but it is of 
more importance in its future results, 
Twenty-one tons of feed go into the ma- 
nure pile, this will warrant the keeping of 
26 cows the second year. Figuring this as | 
before the balance in favor of grain feeding 
will be $268.18. This plan carried out for 
ten years would enable the farm to keep 35 
cows the tenth year, with a profit of $808 50 
above the old plan of feeding 20 cows with- 
out grain. 

It is safe, he thinks, to feed grain, and it 
will pay every time. The engine that 
brought them to town, if fed only a limited 





amount of fuel, would simply be able to 


move itselfalong. It could draw no load, 

and be of no use—simply an expense, By 

a little extra fuel, however, more steam is 

generated, and enormous loads are moved’ 
It is the extra fuel that does the effective 

work—withonut it all would be lost. Just so 
with the cow; it is the extra food that makes 
the profit; if fed only enough to support ber 
there is a necessary loss. Here he took oc- 
casion to continue his simile a little further, 
and explained that you must have a good 
machine todo good work, and the same ap- 
plies te cows—all the grain in the West 
won’t make milk from some cows. 

As practical evidence in favor of this ar” 
gument Mr. Smith stated that 20 years ago, 
his farm would keep only 15 cows and a 
team. Last winter he had 50 head of horned 
cattle and four horses. ‘This increase was 
due to the plan of feeding grain, and in- 
creasing the tertility of the soil by so doing. 
His neighbor, John McDougal, had carried 
the plan farther than he has, and has met 
with correspondingly greater results. 

In the discussion that followed it was the 
universal opinion that cows would make 50 


pounds more butter by coming fresh in early 
winter than in early spring. But to make 
profit cows must have care, warm stables 
and good food. Some thought that a cow 
would be worn out quicker if heavily fed, 
others thought that you could not hurt 
a cow by judicious feeding and proper care. 





Agricultural Items. 


[HE average butter production of the cows 
of New York State is 130 pounds, quite too 
little for profit. The standard of the Jersey 
cattle club is 800 pounds per year. 


At the Honesdale, N. Y., farmers’ institute, 
Mr. N. F. Underwood spoke of a pacture on 
his place which had not been plowed for sixty 
years, and ig still a productive meadow. 


Woop ashes are one of the best fertilizers 
for the potato, especially ona soil deficient in 
potash. The ash of the potato tuber very 
plainly ind.cates the importance of a supply 
of potash, as fifty-nine per cent of the ash is 
potash. 

CANADA exports about $170,000 worth of 
unleached ashes annually. The Toronto 
Globe strongly deprecates this sale of so 
valuable a fertilizer, and says farmers make 
& great mistake in selling the essentials fora 
good crop because they are * too poor’’ and 
want the money. 


C OATS grown in England and Seotland weigh 
50 pounds to the bushel, while the same seed 
grown in this country will give but 40 pounds, 
and in three seasons reach the usual weight 
of oats in this country, which is 28 to 30 
pounds to the bushei. The reason is that the 
climate of Great Britain is better adapted to 
the development of this grain than ours. 


IT is estimated, says the Amsrican Cultiva- 
tor, that the area of unreclaimed swamp and 
marsh land in the United States that can be 
drained and brought under cultivation is 
@qualtothat ofall the cultivated lands, or 
nearly three hundred millionacres. Much cf 
this land cou'd be reciaimed without much 
difficulty or expense, and would make farm 
land of great va.ue. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Inter-Ocean says 
from $2°,00 to $50,000 have been expended 
in the purchase and fitting up of an apparatus 
for the purpose of warming water for stock, 
in the expectation that it would pay in the 
increased production of milk. The same 
amount expended in better stable accommc- 
dations, or in supplying water to the cattle 
without exposing them to the inclemency of 
the weather, would have paid 4 better per 
cent. 


Tue Bureau of Animal Industry has issued 
a circular ‘o farmers and stockmen, notifyirg 
them that if their cattle are found to be in- 
oculated with virus of any contagious dis- 
ease, especially that of pleuro-pneumonia, 
and it becomes necessary to destroy any cf 
them, the owners will receive no compensas 
tion for their loss. In Pennsylvania, the 
State authorities enderse the action of the 
Bureau, and abandoned inoculation and de- 
pend upon slaughtering all diseased animals. 


Prov. E. W. Stewart, in the Country Gen- 
Ueman, says raw potatoes are fed to horses 
as @ Jaxative, and if fedto any considerable 
extent the laxative effect will be too grea, 
and will cause the horse to grow poor, insteed 
of improving his condition. Cooked potatoee 
may be fed to horses, and they have about 
the same effect as corn meal. The potato 
contains such a large percentage of starch 
that it is more benefitted by cook'ng than 
any of the roots. He does not think potatoes 
& profitable food for borses at more than 15 
cents per bushel, because of the labor of 
cooking them. 
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BRIGHTNESS 
Always gives a bright natural color, never 
turns rancid. Will not color the Buttermilk, 
Used by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind is just as good. Tell him the 
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Richardson & & Co's Improved Butter Color, 


Three sizes, 2§¢. 500. $1.00, For sale everywhere, 
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stock. Send for my Illustrated and ed catalogue and give me a trial 
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EVERYTHING “: GARDEN 


For 1889 is the handsomest and most complete Garden Guide e 

lished. Itis really a book of 140 pages, size 9x11 inches, contain 4 ai 
colored plates, and illustrations of all that is new, use ful and rare in 
Vegetables, Flowers, Fruits and Plants, with plain direc- 


tions “How to grow them,” by 


This manual we mail to any Q 

address on receipt of 25 cts. (in Y 

stamps). To all so remitting 25 cts. for the manual, we —s at the same time 
send free by mail, in sddition, their choice of any one of the following 
Splendi Novelties, most of which are now offered for the first time, 
and the price of either of which is 25 cts.: One packet of Autumn Fing Cab- 
bage, or one pkt. of Yosemite Mammoth Wax Bean (see illustration), or one 
pkt. Delmonico Musk Melon, or one pkt. Giant Pansy, sor one pkt. Scarlet 
Triumph Aster, or one pkt. Sunflower * Silver and Gold,” or one plant of the 
climber Blue Dawn Flower, or one plant of the W hite Moon lower, or one 
Bermuda Easter Lily, or one plant of either a Red, Yellow, White, or Pink 
ee Rose—on the distinct understanding, however, that those 
ordering wi if state in what paper they saw this advertisement. 
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rer 1889 is ready. We promise that it 
, contains less brag and exaggeration to 
| the square inch than most books of the 
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| you haven’t the stamps, send anyway. 
| Our Chicago Parks Flowers and Plants, 
| our Market Vegetables, and our Gardene 
| ing Implements make up a book that 


4 TELLS THE WHOLE STORY, 


/and is a work of art and of FACTS 
| ot will please you. Address NOW: 


Varghan'§ 88 State St 
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GARDEN, FIELD & FLOWER 


ALWAYS FRESH AND RELIABLE, 
Everywhere acknowledged the Best. 
Headquarters American Grass Seeds. 


Mill Agents’ Cotton Seed Meal. Fertilize 
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FOR FARM USE! 


Especially designed to meet the wants of farm 
ers who desire a light power for barn use, which 
will be always ready to operate and never in the | 
way. It will perform as much work as two | 
horses can draw ; is cheap, durable, and so simple 
in construction that it cannot get out of order. 
Takes power from horse to other machine by 
belt without jack or tumbling rod. 


THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST! 


SMYTRNIA BELLS, 


Made of Amalgam stee! metal, and for volume , 
and purity of tone are net to be excelled. PROF. BR. JENNINGS 


For information in regard to any of the above | 
sierra ee” E-VINCD LINIMENT ! 
F. B. BI 


nl0-3m Surana, Mion. Mron.. 


$2529 WILL BUY A 


COMBINED 
Feed Mill and Corn Sheller 


that will shell from 40 to 50 bushels and grind 
from 6 to 12 bushels of corn per hour with two 
horse power, either tread or sweep. Will ship 
on ten days’ trial. Address 

FOREST CITY MACHINE WORKS, 


40-44 Columbia St., C'eveland, Ohio. 
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Cards, One Pack 
Mo oe cab conte Rr Sample Book of 


The only sure cure for Milk Feverincows. It is 
also a Panacea for all diseases of a febrile charac 

ter in cattle, when given as directed. Sold by 
druggists. Price, $1 00 per package ; 20 doses. 





























3 New Styles, Gold Oval, Hidden } Name and 
Border Floral Cards, with name, 10 cts. 


For Poultry, Granulated Bone 
month 4 cts. CLINTON BONE MEAL and Crushed Oyster Shel's. Sen 





Circulars free. 8. A. BACON, Grand Rapids, 0. 


BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 013-9m 
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Horticultural. 


CALIFORNIA RAISIN GROWERS. 
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They Hold a Convention, and Decide that 
American Brands Should Replace For- 
eign Marks on their Product. 





A convention of raisin growers was held 
at San Francisco, on Saturday, J anuary 19 
Mr. B. N. Rowley, of San Francisco, presid- 
ed, and 0. F. Pierce, of Talare, acted as 
Secretary. 

Mr. Motherall stated the objects of meet- 
ing, which were as follows: 


1. To adopt a uniform system of grading 
and packing, thereby raising the standard 
of the California pack two or three points. 

2. The establishment of grades to be 
known as ‘California selected clusters” 
and ‘*‘ California selected bunch,” to take 
precedence over our present high grades, 
known as ‘‘ London layers’’ and ** Dehesa ”’ 
clusters.”’ 

8. Remodel what we now term London 
layers, dropping the word ‘ London”’ and 
substituting the word ‘California layers.’’ 

4. Tu drop entirely the Spanish emblem 
which we now use, ** crown,”’ and substitute 
in its stead the ‘‘American eagle” or 
** star,’ establishing grades to be known as 
five eagles, four eagles, three eagles, etc. 

5. To abolish the system now in vogue 
of contracting for vineyards—taking the en- 
tire crop of all kinds at one price. The grow- 
er who takes extra care and pains in produc- 
ing fine large fruit, especially fine bunches 

and clusters, should receive proportionately 
more money for his fruit than the grower 
who is negligent and delivers small fruit 
and scragey bunches. 

6. To consider the proposition of buying 
by months, as wa: talked of Jast year. The 
grower should receive more money for his 
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Red, White and Blue Apiary of George E. Hilton, Fremont, 








the outsider stays out. We all know that 
there isa limit to the demand for all such 
products, while with many crops they may 
be grown to an almost unlimited extent, so 
that in growing specialties for distant mar- 
kets there will always be an uncertainty 
in regard to the price our crop will bring, 
and this is also true of the home market to 
some extent. What experience I have had 
in market gardening has been gained in 
growing vegetables for the Toledo market 
during the last fifteen years. The first of 
my gardening commenced with growing 


stance, if I had four acres of land and only 
manure sufficient for one 1 would put it all 
on to one, even though I had to seed the 
other three to clover, and then by close 
planting and a succession grow my four 
acres of crops on the one acre. And one 
other thing that must not be lost sight of, if 
we want to get profit out of the market gar- 
den, and that is the quality of our product, 
while we are try!ng to grow all that we can 
make the land produce, and while we are 
trying to get it early, just a little ahead of 
our neighbors, let us try to get it a little bet- 


productive life of a plum tree averages from 
fifteen to eighteen years, but the Lombard, 
under proper cultivation, might last twenty- 
five years. 





Pear Trees in Grass. 


Irving D. Cook, of Genesee County, N° 
Y., an extensive and intelligent orchardist, 
writes to the New York Tribune stating, in 
corroboration of what we have published in 
former years, that the largest, most perfect 
and attractive pears in that locality were 
grown on trees in soil which had received 


early deliveries than for his late ones. 
Raisins delivered in September or October 
are worth more monty to the packer than 
raisins delivered in November. 


Mr. Motherall then made a motion that 
the Convention leave to the Directors of the 
Dried Fruit Union the method of grading 
and packing, and suggested that a commit- 
tee be appointed by the chairman to co- 


cauliflowers, through growing a tew for my 
own use. I found that I could grow them 
much finer than any that were offered in the 
market, and had a monopoly of the business 
for several years; the most of them I sold at 
three dollars per dozen, and the finest ones 
at four dollars. When I had more than 
Toledo would take [ would ship them south, 


ter than they. The best will always sell, and 
in putting your product upon the market 
see that it is just what it purports to be; if 
it is a prime article see that it is prime all 
the way through. Honest, upright, square | pears without cultivation, but it had been 
dealing on the market will pay. heavily mulched annually with straw and 

° coarse manure. Another orchard of 1,500 
trees had been manured regularly every 


thorough cultivatiun yearly since they were 
planted; while trees in grass bore fruit of in- 
ferior quality. A large orchard in that 
neighuorhood had berne heavy crops of fine 





Planting Evergreens, 





operate with the Committee on Grading and 
Packing to designate necessary marks and 


sometimes they brought even higher prices | 
than I was getting at home, and at other | 


brands. times they would hardly pay 3xpenses, and 
The following resolutions were then read | at last I found out that the men that were | 
and adopted: handling them for me were not dealing fairly | 


WHEREAS, The yield of California’s horti- 
cultural preducts 1s greater every year, and 
we must have greater out'et if the State is to 
prosper; and whereas, the past season bas 
shown that California raisins can compete in 
Europe with the Malsga products; and 
whereas, in order to bring this fact to the at- 
tention of the world be it. 

Resolved, That the assembled raisin growers 
and makers of California strongly urge our 
Legislators and Executive to pass and ap 
prove the bill appropriating $250,100 to enable 
Cabfornia to makea great Lordon exhibition; 
and, be itfurther resolved, that a copy of 
these resolutions be forwarded to his Exce!- 
lency, the Governor, through the Secretary of 
this Convention., 


by me,ard I would only ship on orders. While 
I had the business to myself of course it was 
profitable, but competition brought down 
prices, until now they will not average more 
than one-third what they were fifteen years 
ago, yet cauliflowers are still one of our 
most profitable crops. That was the begin- 
ning of my gardening; sirca then I have 
branched out into a general line of market 
truck, growing a certain amouut of staple 
products each year, regardless of what 
prices might be, and this 1 believe is the 
most sure and safe way to success. 








There is another thing that 1 have urged | 
some of our gardeners to do and that is ia- 
stead of putting forth every effort to grow 
stuff to sell, and then have to buy all their | 
supplies, they should grow as much as possi- 
ble of the feed that they need for their stock, 
and thus while their gross receipts would 
not be so large, I believe their books would 
show a larger balance. The first point to be | 
aimed at in growing garden truck for mar- 
ket is earliness; it is the early bird that geis 
the worm there ani no mistake, and the 
gardener who would succeed must pull every 
string to getin ahead. The difference ofa | 
few days in the maturing of a crop, is often 
the difference between success and failure. 
It is impossible for the gardener of the 
present day to succeed without the aid of 
glass; if he does not use it for the purpose 
of maturing crops he must have it in order 
to get his plants forward and ready for out 
door operations 1s soon as the season is far 
enough advanced. The earliness and quality 
of the crop depend very much on the con- 
dition of the plants that he sets out; if they 
are good stocky plants, with good roots and 
are given the chance, they will grow right 
from the word g». The amount of money 
that can be made by the use of glass in the 
growing of vegetables varies. Some seasons 
it is more, others less; one thing is cer- 
tain, the prices for products grown un- 
der glass are steadily settling in our market. 
Lettuce is the main crop, two years ago the 
present winter it brought the gardeners 25 
cents per pound, last winter it sold for 20 
cents per pound, the present winter it has 
sold all winter for 15 cents. I do not think 
that it can be sold in the winter time ata 
much lower figure, aud yield the producer 
any profit. The amount of glass used in the 
vicinity of Toledo has been multiplied many 
times during the last ten years; about that 
time I commenced with three sash, last year 
I had 250 glass sash and about the same 
area covered with co:ton; this year I have 
400 sash besides the cotton. When I com- 
menced using glass I knew nothing whatever 
about the business. 1 made a hotbed and suc” 
ceeded in growing a few plants. I used the 
hotbed for starting plants for a few years 
with varying results, and then built a small 
greenhouse, which I found much better 
adapted to the starting of seeds, and grow- 
ing of plants in the earlier stages of develop- 
ment than a hotbed, for the very simple 
reason that I was able to control the temper- 
ature of the house more perfectly. I have 
now two small houses, each 10 by 40 feet, 
that Ll use for sowing all the seeds for grow- 
ing my early plants, and handling the 
plants. Most of the plants we transplant 
twice before putting them in the hotbed or 
out of doors. We usually commence mak- 
ing hotbeds from the middle of February to 
the first of March, but the present year we 
have good plants ready to commence at any 
time, and shall do so the first of February if 
the weather is favorable. I have light board 
shutters with which to cover the glass dur- 
ing frosty nights, and they are a great help 
in forwarding thecrop. With good plants we 
make a crop of lettuce or radishes in a hot- 
bed in about six weeks, it depends much 
upon the amount of sunshine we get and as 
the days lengthen they grow much faster. 
The utmost care is required in the manage- 
ment of the beds; they must have air even in 
frosty weather when the sun is shining, 
and they must be aired in such a manner 
that the frosty winds will not blow in upon 
the plants. More plants are spoiled by keep- 
ing them too close than by giving them too 
much air, but extremes are to be guarded 
against as mach as possible. In operations 
in the open ground the point to be aimed at 
is concentration. Concentrate your power 
and get allout of it there is in it; don’t 
spread out too much. In growing garden 
crops the fertility of the soil is an absolute 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 





{Paper read by Thos. Crafts, East Toledo, O., at 
the Adrian Farmers’ Institute.} 


Market gardening is simply carrying out 
on a larger scale the same principles that 
apply in the farm garden. It is a very easy 
thing to take any of the standard works on 
the growing of vegetables or small fruits 
and figure out a fortune from a small farm 
in a single season, but when we come to try 
to reduce the lessons we have Jearned from 
the books to practical use, the fortane is not 
80 easily attained; in fact very frequently 
all that has been gained by the experiment 
is experience. Where expectation has been 
raised to such a pitch as it must be by read- 
ing many of these glowing accounts of great 
profits ia hborticuiture, nothing but disap- 
pointment can be the result; for 1 do know 
from experience that these immense profits 
can not be obtained now if they ever could, 
not one time out of a thousand, and yet 
market gardening has been a profitable 
business in the past, is now, and will con- 
tinue to be in the future; and while many 
who turn to it will find in it only a source of 
profit as well as pleasure. 

If any of you are thinking of going into 

the business of growing garden truck for 
other people, I would not say one word to 
discourage you, but 1 would say, go slow, 
feel your way, and as you find it profitable 
you can extend your operations; for bear in 
mind that you are entering into a contest 
with men who are already established in 
business, business men who have an ex- 
perience gained by years of labor and ob<er- 
vation, men who already have the markets 
that you wish to enter, and that you must 
capture if you would succeed. There is but 
one way that youcan get on an equality 
with these men and that is by working your 
way up; with the man that is starting in 
business, itis in a great measure an ex- 
periment. Others who have been successful 
may tell him all they can, and show him all 
they can, and yet he has not gotit learned 
until he has done the work and obtained 
the result for himself, and then just as he 
is clear out into the light, some little thing 
will come up that will knock his light clear 
outand leave him groping around in the 
dark. Go slow; experimenting on a large 
scale is expensive. I have seen more than 
one man with considerable means launch 
out brilliantly and with a great floarish, only 
to come out in the course of a few years 
poorer and wiser, either to abandon the 
business entirely, or to start from the bot- 
tom and build up, and that is where you 
have got to commence if you want to garden 
for profit. If you are going to garden for 
pleasure and have got plenty of capital, it 
don’t matter much where you commence, 
you will have the pleasure of spending your 
money. 

In embarking in the business of 
growing garden truck for commercial pur- 
poses the first item of consideration is 
the market, the place where the products 
are to be disposed of, and the nearer the 
garden is to that market the more profitable 
it can be made; for where the market 
is distant there are so many con- 
tingencies to be met, that the profits ob- 
tained from one lot are frequently swallow- 
ed up by the losses on another. There are 
places no doubt that are particularly adapt- 
ed to growing special crops, so that they 
may be grown profitably and shipped long 
distances to market, but where the crop is 
one that can be grown overa large area of 
country, there is always danger of more be- 
ing grown than can be sold at fair prices 
during the season, and as a consequence 
mach of the crop will go to waste or be 
forced on the market at prices so low that 
there is no profit in it forthe grower. Of 
course at such times the man who has the 





| Farmer says: 


| trimmed and cared for each year. 


| Shelters his place from the west winds 
| which are very severe here during the fall 
| and winter months. 


‘vantage for hedge purposes. American, 


year, and remained healthy, disproving a 
common opinion that the blight was pro- 
duced by manure. Mr. Cook may possibly 
find when the next blight epidemic passes 
through the country, that his cultivated pear 
trees suffer more severely from the disease 
than trees standing in grass; but the fine 
crops of excellent fruit which grow on his 
trees during the many intervening years of 
freedom from the disease will unquestion- 
ably more than pay for any loss to the trees 
when the malady occurs.— Country Gentle- 
man. 


A correspondent of the Orange County 


If you desire a fine, beautiful hedge, or 
wish a clump of one variety of evergreens, 
plant the arbor vit, using trees from three 
to four feet in height for the hedge, setting 
them three feet apart. If you wish to form 
a clump that will become more beautiful 
each year, select three nice trees of the 
arbor vitw, six feet in height, and set‘them 
six feet apart in the form of a triangle, and 
they will soon form an elegant clump. Mr. 
Charles H. Mead, of Cornwall, we think, 
can claim the privilege of having more feet 
of arbor vite# hedge on his place than any 
other place in Orange County. He certain- 
ly must have over two thousand feet, form- 
ing as it does a frame for the boundary lines 
of his land. It is indeed a beautiful sight at 
this time of the year. Mr. Mead takes great 
pride in this hedge and has it thoroughly 
On the 
west side of his place he allows it to grow 
to a height of about fifteen feet, which 





THE exports of apples from all American 
ports, as reported by A. C. Lombard’s Sons, 
for the season have been 1,090,577 barrels, 
including 319,085 barrels from Boston, 361,- 
284 barrels from New York, 291,692 barrels 
from Montreal, 61,311 barrels from Port- 
jand, and 57,205 barrels from Halifax. For 
the same time last year the total exports 
were 493,942 barrels, including 117,147 bar- 
rels from Boston, 229,923 barrels from New 
York, 93,134 barrels from Montreal, 20,006 
barrels from Portland, 23,096 barrels from 


Around the rest of his Halifax and 10,484 barrels from Annapolis. 


place he trims it down to eight feet. This 
placa seems even more beautifal in summer 





Mich. 
over the one that has to ship. He supplies | plied and the more perfectly it is supplied Reine Claude, Washington, Bradshaw, 
the market, other things being equal, and | the better will be the result. Now for in-| Peter’s Yellow Gage and Stanton. The 


| Apiarian. 


| HOW I BECAME A BEEKEEPER,. 











Dear readers of the FARMER, the Editor 
has suggested that I write a series of arti- 
cles for the novice in bee culture or those 
about to engage in the health and; life-giv- 
ing pursuit of beekeeping. 

The question is often asked me by those 
looking over the reality of the above picture, 
‘* How came you to engage in beekeeping.”’ 
I anticipate the question will be asked 
many times during the seasen by the read- 
ers of the FARMER, 80 will answer it now. 
First, I think I was born a beekeeper; as 
long ago as Ican remember, and before I 
ever knew of such a thing as a movable 
frame hive, or that there was science in 
beekeeping, nothing pleased me more than 
to sit by an old box hive or log gum and 
watch ‘‘the tireless little workers’’ and 
hear their merry hum. I cannot remember 
that I was ever afraid ofthem. Then I had 
bumble bees in boxes, and at last succeeded 
in finding a bee-tree. Finally, about 11 or 12 
years ago, my wife having many times heard 
me express my desire for a swarm of bees, 
bought and made mea present of the first 
swarm. Well, 1 was not satisfied with one, 
so I bought another of the same party 
(which was all he had), and we commenc- 

ei beekeeping together. 1 say we, for my 
wife’s interest has always been equal to 
mine. it is very gratifying to feel that were 
I taken away and she had no other means 
of support, she is capable of conduct- 
ing the apiary, as it now, of 125 colonies, 
and receive from them an income that would 
place her beyond being dependent on any 
one. Yes, eight years before the above 
picture was takem the yard contained two 
shabby old hives. From them we have 
grown to what you see (dimly, however), 
and for the past five years they have given 
us an income of not less than $500. 

And now, friends, what I shall try to doin 
these articles will be to give such informa- 
tion that those of you who feel a natural in- 
clination, and a willingness to work for it, 








and one must see it to fully appreciate the Sermeeages Teme, 


effect the arbor vitz produces. 

The Norway spruce is indeed a beautifu) 
tree, and planted on either side of the car- 
riage drive, or planted singly or in clumps 
with other trees, always makes a fine ap 
pearance. It can also ba used to good ad- 





CERTAIN sorts of seeds are very hard te 
buy of uniform excellence. Such are cab- 
bage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, onion 
seed, and some kinds of flower seeds. 





In 1873, California produced 6,000 boxes of 
raisins; in 1838, the production was 860,000, 
Dealers are going to introduce home name», 
**California Layers” instead of ‘* London 
Layers,’’ and use the American eagle as an 
emblem instead of the Spanish crown. 


Austrian and Scotch pines are not so popu- 
lar as the spruce or arbor viiz. Stillin the 
adornment of any grounds they are entitled 
to a place, and in forming {a contrast can be 
used very advantageously. 





A MICHIGAN man wno nas two hundred 
hickorynut trees and about three hundred 
walnut and butternut trees, says chat his in- 
come from them, year by year, is larger than 
that of any farmer cultivating three hundred 
acres of land. He sells his crop on the trees 
for cash in hand, andthe only expense out is 
for taxes. 





The Cultivation of Plums for Market. 


8. D. Willard, of Geneva, read a most in- 
structive paper on this subject before the 
Western New York Horticultural Society, 
in which he insisted that success can only 
be gained when good trees of varieties suit- 
ed to a particular location are selected; 
when these varieties are adapted to the local 
market; when the orchard is carefully culti- 
vated and liberally fed, and when a con- 
stant watchfulness is exercised against the 
attacks of insects and diseases. The plum 
is capricious in its likes and dislikes, and 
very often a variety which does well in one 
locality will fail a few miles away on soil of 
apparently the same kind. Markets are 
quite as variable. In one Damsons are more 
highly prized than choicer sorts, while in a 

neighboring town colored varieties ‘are re- 
quired to the exclusion of all others. The 
selection of varieties therefore depends on 
the proper solution of very many problems, 
and yet these points which are vital to suc- 
cess must be settled beforehand by the 
planter from such observations and informa- 
tion as are within his reach. Tothe inquiry, 
then, what varieties should be planted for 
profitable orchard culture, Mr. Willard can 
only reply that the Lonbard, Reine Claude, 
Quackenboss, Bradshaw, Purple Egz, Gueii, 
German Prune, French Damson, Peter’s 
Yellow Gage and Copper have proved 
among the best for his soil and market, 
while of the newer sorts Stanton is one of 
much promise. 

Against the curculio the jarring process 
has proved satisfactory. If spraying with 
the arsenites is tried care should be taken to 
use a Solution as weak as possible, because 
the foliage of the plum is easily injured. The 
green aphis is.often more destructive than 
the curculio even, sometimes defoliating en- 
tire orchards. Professor Cook feels certain, 
however, that the kerosene emulsion dashed 
forcibly upon the tree by a pump through 
one of the new spraying nozzles will over- 
come this pest. The orchard should be care- 
fully inspected as often as twice a year for 
the black knot, and on its first appearance 
the limb should be cut off far below the dis- 
eased point. Good culture and an enriched 
soil will prove helpful against leaf blight. 
The plum is perishable, so that careful prep- 
aration for market is essential, and when the 
fruit is to be sold from retail stands it 
should be picked with stems adhering, close- 
ly sorted aud carefally laid in five to eight 
pound baskets. Other things being equal, a 
clay loam is the best soil for plums. Culti- 
vation should begin early and should not be 
deep. The new growth of thrifty trees 
should be cut back to one-half every year in 
vigorous trees, and no thinning out of the 
branches is needed. For home use Mr. Wil- 


SPEAKING of the past and present features 
of the market for fruit, eastern horticultur 
ists tell how they used to sell pears,fer $6 and 
$12 per bushel for finest early sorts, put now, 
before their pear trees are fairly in blossom 
the market is full of California pears and 
when the home fruit is ripe, there is no de- 
mand for it. 





Some of the most successful market gar- 
deners near Boston have from thirty thous- 
and to fifty thousand dollars invested in their 
business, in teams, tools, glass, watering ap- 
paratus, &c. Good locations are scarce, and 
command high prices, but money is made by 
the gardeners, who are intelligent, well read 
and well informed men. 





OwINa to the iiumense crop of onions 
raised at Canastota, N. Y., last season, many 
bushels were left upon the fields, and are 
rotting on the ground. Of those placed in 
the cribs, nearly a quarter weie wet at the 
time, and the changeable weather caused 
them to sweat, sprout, freeze and thaw, and 
as a result a large proportion of the crop was 
ruined. 

J. A. HAE, of South Glastonbury, Conn., a 
well known grower of small fruits, says cur- 
rants are one of the most profitable of small 
fruits. From 1,500 to 2,000 quarts can be 
raised on an acre and a field can be kept 
fruiting an indefinite number of years. The 
only insect enemy of particular danger is the 
currant worm, easily kept in check by the 
use of hellebore. 





THOSE fruit-growers who have firm faith in 
the efficacy of whitewashing the trunks; of 
fruit trees to discourage insects and remove 
the growth of lichens, etc., are advised that 
the wash will be equally beneficial if diluted 
until it will hardly whiten the bark. And 
the trees will not lock so ghostly after its ap- 
plication, either. When the wash is thick it 
forms a scaly crust more apt to do harm than 
good. 

THERE are three different kinds of oranges 
in Florida, and these are again subdivided 
into various qualities: The Fiorida oranges 
proper, the Mandarins and the Tangarines. 
Russets are the oranges proper that have be- 
come partly covered with a rusty color. It 
is supposed by some that the rust is caused 
by an insect whish punctures the skin of the 
fruit while itis yet small. The rust is believed 
by many to improve the fruit, as none of 
the sweet juices can evaporate through the 
rusty part. Various preparations have been 
used to prevent tre rust, itis believed with 
some degree of success,for Russets are scarce 








necessity, if that is lacking it must be sup- 





market at his door has a great advantage 


lard named as choice varieties, McLaughlin, | this year and are at a slight premium. 


can ‘‘go and do likewise.’’ I shall com- 
mence my next article with a chapter on 
hive making, and from then until the open- 
ing of spring, I shall recommend just such 
a course a3 I should take were 1 going to 
commence next spring with nothing but the 
bare ground to begin on. I shall plan work 
for you from now until the opening of spring, 
and I give you fair warning, if you don't ; 
like work don’t join the army of beekeepers 
that now numbers over three hundred thous- 
and in the United States and Canada. 
Before I close I want to invite any of you 
to write me upon any question you 
may desire. You shall ail have an answer 
by enclosing a two cent stamp, and that 
answer shall be according to the best of my 


judgment. There is much more I should 
like to say now, but the cut at the head of 
the page takes much space, and I have 
promised to be brief. Hoping we may all 
be mutually benefited by my efforts through 
the FARMER, I am truly yours, 
GEO. E. HILTON 
FREMONT. 








WHRAT IS 


SCROFULA 


It is that impurity in the blood, which, ac- 
cumulating in the glands of the neck, pro- 
duces unsightly lumps or swellings; which 
causes painful running sores on the arms, 
legs, or feet; which developes ulcers in the 
eyes, ears, or nose, often causing blindness or 
deafness; which is the origin of pimples, can- 
cerous growths, or the many other manifesta- 
tions usually ascribed to “‘humors;” which, 
fastening upon the lungs, causes consumption 
and death. Being the most ancient, it is the 
most general of all diseases or affections, for 
very few persons are entirely free from it. 


nrc" CURED 


It Be 


By taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by 
the remarkable cures it has accomplished, 
often when other medicines have failed, has 
proven itself to be a potent and peculiar 
medicine for this disease. Some of these 
cures are really wonderful. If you suffer from 
scrofula, be sure to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“My daughter Mary was afflicted with scrof- 
ulous sore neck from the time she was22months 
old till she became six years of age. Lumps 
formed in her neck, and one of them after 
growing to the size of a pigeon’s egg, became 
a running sore for over three years. We gave 
her Hood’s Sarsaparilla, when the lump and 
all indications of scrofula entirely dis- 
appeared, and now she seems to be a healthy 
child.” J.S. CARLILE, Nauright, N. J. 

N. B. Be sure to get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; six for $5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Nothing Succeeds Like 
Success. 


I have been successful 
in the production of Comb 
Honey for the past ten 
years, “ my vere pam- 
phiet ‘‘How bm apes 
Comb Honey.” Me efly ex- 
plainsthe method I pursue. 
By mail, 5 cts. per copy; 
per 100, $3.00. My illus- 
trated price list of General 
Supplies, Bees and Queens, 











free, Address 
f2-ly GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


BEE=KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Japanese Buckwheat, Alsike 


Clover Seed, etc. 
Free Price List. 
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M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. WEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES--SPRING 1889 


TREES ‘roses 


of every class. The, fi 


SHRUBS--EVERGREENS--SMALL FRUITS. 


We offer the largest, most complete and carefully enti ection 

PLANTER should send for OUR A Pep A ty ad JES 

pg a May eS et Geom eae FREE to all REGULAR CUSTO: VERS; 
PY) bile a9 Jents; No. 2, Ornament “mH 

No. 3, Strawberries; No. 4, Wholesale; No. 5, seg FREE.” 4 ‘aaa ae oe For a 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, "OcHEsTER. 


Fre 


ROSES 
GRAPE VINES, FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES 


PLANTS 


Among the ANT ' TH ivcom the CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY, 

you WA IT! It combines more t pood ualities i cad other, 

If ERO LA want PURE TESTED SE 
YOU WANT | or PARK, send aa = 
cont i G VALUABLE FREE CATALOCUE 
n th hundreds of fllustrations. {T”. 

BE TY! ORDER DIRECT. Get the best at honest eaten th 
“sy lcommissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., 0. 
DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


Jee LARGEST 
Rosé ES SEEDS = a 


all wants. L THE FINEST NEV NEW R¢ OSES, New Hard pi and No Phat 
New CLM bike VINES, RING BULBS, and JAPAN LIL Nes 
FLOWEae ton tn g  SLADIOLUS rand Pena es The COETABL NEW 
ew ew and CE Ds. 
sent everyw Jeneed, Chien orexpress, Satisfaction nteed. Our NE AR SEE 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL who write for it. Ite will pay you to see it before 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Importers, West Grove, Pa, 
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(EUSTEHAEED Sea Dilie I 


UIST SSEEDS 


Are the PRIZE MEDAL BRAND, because 

5 they are wn from SELECTED SEED 

, hp STOCKS, and produce the Best Vegetables. 
fy} 


GARDEN GUIDE for 1889 now ready. 
WITH PRICES AND SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. « @ 


4t contains complete list (with i//ustrations) of 
leading varieties of Vegetables & Flowers, 
together with collection of NOVELTIES of 
superior merit. We will mail you a Cata- 
logue and ONE-THIRD PINT BUIST’S 
a STAR PEAS (the Earliest in: the be wirid) 


of Ten Cents to cover postage. 


Pe BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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E- THIRD PRICE! 


THE NEw anno 
GRRATLY IMPROVRD 


\cH-ARM SINGER 


The, Finest{end Best Made/ Machine of the Singer Pattern in the market. 
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HiGH-ARM IMPROVED SINGER” 


With each of these machi.ses we furnish one » Balter, one Tucker, emmers, 
one Foot Hemmer, one Screw Driver, one Wrench, one Oil Can nt Olten Ft one 
Gauge Thumb-Screw, one extra Throat-Plate, one extra Ch eck-Spring, one paper Needles, 
six Bobbins, and one lnstruction Book. These articlesare all included in the price named, 


Pe in mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class .workman- 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. 


These machines farnished to subscribers of the FARMER for 


$18.00! 


Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. There never w 
as a high-arm 
machine sold before for less than three times this price, 


These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years! 


Purchaser pays freight, which runs from 65c. to 90¢. on each 
location of purchaser, ate Te 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines ean be seen at this office, Address orders to 


eo GIBBONS BROTHERS. 
DETROIT wice 
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a United States. Daketa, iu 1888, a year of | there has been some shading in values. 1t| Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces have met} COMMISSIONER OF AGRICUL- WORSTEDS. NEWS —— = 
I short crops, yielded 38,036,000 bu.; Llinois, | is not expected that any farther changes | with a rather better demand and are firmly TURE. : a SUMMARY. 
; $8,556,000 bu.; Ohio, 28,705,000 bu.; Cali- | will take place at present, as Chicago yes- | held. XX and above has sold at 35c, with ee In another column we give an interesting Ps sma, 
fornia, 28,451,006 bu.; Minnesota, 27,881,- | terday showed a slight gain. The visible | }¢c added for choice, This places the scour-| Mr, KE. W. Wickey, who signs himself | ticle from the U. 8. Heonomist upon the | There are 25,000 names on the U.S 
—AND— -5. pem 


STATE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


—sUCCESSORS TO— 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers, 


Nos. 40 and 42 West Larned St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 





BANTERN OFFICE: 21 Park Row, New York. 
P. B. BROMFTELD, M’gr. 





Subscribers remiting money to this office 
would confer a favor by having their letters 
registered, or by procuring a money order, other- 
wise we cannot be responsidle for the money. 


DETROIT, SATURDAY, FEB. 9, 1889. 




















This Paper te Entered at the Detroit Post- 
afics as second class matter. 








STOCK SALES IN MICHIGAN. 





The following dates have been selected 
by Michigan breeders for sales of improved 


stock: 

MARCH 14—Frank W. Green, Charlotte, Short- 
horn cattle, J. A. Mann, Auctioneer. 

MARCH 20—I. L. Mills, Bancroft, Shiawassee 
County, Shorthorn Cattle. Poland-China Hogs, 
Shropshire and Merino Sheep. 








WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 16,961 bu., against 
41,742 bu. the previous week, and 60,154 
bu. for eorresponding week in 1888. Ship- 
ments for the week were 22,811 bu. against 
55,687 bu. the previous week, and 753 
bu. the corresponding week last year. The 
stocks of wheat now held in this city 
amount to 794,320 bu., against 802,568 
bau. last week, and 1,347,224 bu. at the corres- 
ponding date in 1888. The visible supply 
of this grain on Feb. 2 was 34,874,338 bu. 
against 35,593,734 bu. the previous week, and 
41,086,646 bu. for the corresponding week in 
1888. This shows a decrease from the 
amount reported the previous week of 719,- 
396 bushels. As compared with a year ago 
the visible supply shows a decrease of 6,- 
218,308 bu. 

The week ends up with strong wheat 
markets on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
values higher than on Monday. The ele- 
ments of strengto in the market may be 
summed up as follows: Low stocks in the 
Northwest; light weightjof much of the last 
crop, which will cut down estimates mater- 
ially; light receiptsZat all [points in this 
country; a decline in receipts at Liverpool 
from all quarters; a fair demand for Ameri- 
ean fiour. Upon the other;side are the good 
condition of the crop now _on the ground; 
the addition of 8,000,090 bu. to the estimate 
of the Department of Agriculture; the gener- 
al depression in business; the increase in the 
Russian crop as cempared with the previous 
year. Certainly the advocates of higher 
prices for American wheats have the strong- 
est points in favor of §their position. Were 


business once more active, wheat would be 
doing much better, and that is only a mat- 
ter of time. 

The following table exhibits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheat in this market from 
Jan. 10th to Feb. 8thfinclusive: 


Red. 
91 
90 
89 
88 
8 

88% 

89 

89% 

0 

89% 

89 

87 

88 

88% 

85% 

87% 
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91% 
91 
rae 91% 

Rejected red closed at 78@79c per bu., 
with little inguiry. 

Of the stocks in store here over 50,000 bu. 
are graded No. 3, and 17,000 bu. rejected. 

Yesterday both Liverpool and London 
were firm. 

The Northwest is becoming very ‘* bull- 
ish”? on wheat. 

In fatures the trading is mostly confined 
to May deliveries, and there was a good line 
let out yesterday, ranging from $1 01% to 
$1 02 on No. 2, at which price it closed. 

The closing prices on the various deals 
each day of the past week were as follows: 
Mareh. May. July. 

9914 88% 





I speesee-cces sens esos a le 
RE 98% 100% 9% 
Tuesday...... tne 100% 9 
Wednesday........... a | eee 
ES oe: 1 01 89 
PE cewbebiis cietceee Ms 1 a” 90% 
A Minneapolis paper remarks: ‘That 


our city mills must lie idle most of the time 
between now and another harvest is a cer- 
tainty. They would have to do it even if 
there were profit in grinding, as there is not 
the wheat to keep them running.”” We will 
see the ‘‘great Northwest” importing wheat 
from the winter wheat States before another 
harvest. 

If Manitoba, says the Milling World, is 
really capable of yielding 38 to 43 bushels to 
the acre, it seems not a little singular that 
her present crop, which should on that basis 
range from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 bushels, 
has turned out a beggarly 1,500,000 or 2,- 
000,000 bushels. It may serve Canadian in- 
terests to exaggerate in their flavor and 
against American interests, and it may not. 

Greatness seems to be merely comparative, 
especially in the case of wheat crops. The 
London and other British journals continu- 
ally refer to the ‘‘great wheat crop of the 
Argentine Republic” as something remark- 
able. The crop of that country averages 
19,000,000 bushels a year, and it may be 
‘a great crop,”’ but it is surpassed by the 
crops of several States and territories of the 


000 bu.; Indiana, 27,879,000 bu.; Michigan, 
24,088,000 bu.; Lowa, 24,196,000 bu.; Mis- 
souri, 18,496,000 bu., and Pennsylvania, 
18,802,000 bu. 

The merchant millers of Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Lowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Kentucky and ‘Tennessee, 
met in convention the past week at Indian- 
apolis. They adopted a resolution to re- 
strict the production of their mills 50 per 
cent for the next month, declared the or- 
ganization was not a “‘ trust,’’ and adjourn- 
ed with the consciousness of having per- 
formed their duty. 

In India wheat is generally sown in Oc- 
tober and November and harvested in 
March and April. It will be remembered 
that a severe drought prevailed in many 
important districts last fall, both before and 
after the usual time for sowing, and its ef- 
fects upon the wheat crep now approaching 
maturity are beginning to be felt. The 
first official report upon the prospects of the 
wheat crop in the Bombay Presidency up to 
Dec. 5, 1888, is as follows: 

‘In the British districts of the Presi- 
dency, in spite of the full sowings in the 
Karnatak, the total area will be short by 
600,000 acres, as compared with last year 
(when the area was 3,010,954 acres and the 
crop 862,475 tons). Odat-turn will be poor 
in Decean, better in Gujarat and only good 
in the Karnatak. Late sown wheat never 
does well, and in the Deccan the rain re- 
quisite to bringing on the late crop is hold- 
ing cff. 

**In Berar, the acreage under wheat is 
below that of last year, the decrease being 
attributable to rotation of crops and to the 
scanty rainfall, which induced cultivators to 
sow kharif rather than rabi crops. The 
crop is in good condition.” 

The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘‘in sight’’ at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of Eu- 


rope: 





Bushels. 

NINN 55 545 cacneekhehesnses 36,596,870 
On cae for United Kingdom..... 18,816,000 
On Passage for Continent of Europe. 2,864,000 
Total bushels Jan. 19, 1889......... 58,276,879 
Total previous week. .............+:- 58,914,541 
Total two weeks ago..........sseeee- 59,339,374 
Un ERT. lg WORM nc 0 n5bnns vunes ose 57,745,126 


The estimated receipts of foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during the week ending Jan. 26 were 
832,000 bu. less than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing Jan. 12 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 986,872 bu. more than the con- 
sumption. The receipts show a decrease 
for those eight weeks of 1,190,608 bu. as 
compared with the corresponding eight 
weeks in 1888. 

Shipments of wheat from India for the 
week ending Jan. 26, 1889, as per special 
cable to the New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 540,000 bu., of which 380,000 
bu. were for the United Kingdom and 
160,000 for the Continent. The shipments 
for the previous week, as cabled, amounted 
to 460,000 bushels, of which 240,000 went to 
the United Kingdom, and 220,000 to the 
Continent. Theshipments from that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning ofthe crop 
year, to Jan. 26, aggregate 31,360 bu., 
of which 18,240,000 bu. went to the United 
Kingdom, and 13,120,000 bu. to the Conti- 
nent. For the corresponding period in 1887 
the shipments were 24,400,000 bu. The 
wheat on passage from India Jan. 16 was 
estimated at 2,128,000 bu. One year ago 
tae quantity was 768,000 bu. 

The Liverpool market on Friday was 
quoted firm, with fairdemand. Quotations 
for American wheat are as follows: No. 2 
winter, 7s. 7d. per cental; No. 2 spring, 
78. 9d.; California No. 1, 7s. 9d. 
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CORN AND 


CORN. 

The receipts of corn in this market the 

past week were 148,001 bu., against 79,760 
bu. the previous week, and 3,118 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. Shipments for 
the week were 19,339 bu., against 22,615 bu. 
the previous week, and 15,899 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. The visible 
supply of corn in the country on Feb. 2 
amounted to 13,323,294 bu., against 13,227,- 
609 bu. the previous week, and 7,817,070 bu. 
at the same date in 1888. The visible sup- 
ply shows a decrease during the week indi- 
cated of 105,685 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 181,838 bu. against 
83,628 bu. last week, and 45,509 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1888. As compared 
with a year ago the visible supply shows an 
increase of 5,506,224 bu. Corn is in good 
demand at about the range of prices noted 
aweekago. Receipts the past week were 
the largest for the year, and this probably 
kept prices from a slight advance. A great 
deal of western corn is being brought into 
this State and fed out this winter. Many 
farmers declare that corn at 35c per bu. is 
less than they can afford to raise it for. 
Taking the average of the State this is un- 
doubtedly correct, but good farmers always 
get more than double the State average. 
They can grow corn for 35c per bu. in favor- 
able years, and make money atit. Quota- 
tions here are 34c per bu. for No. 2, March 
delivery, 34%c, and May 36¢c. No, 3 
yellow is quoted at 34c, and No. 2 yellow at 
344%4c. The dry cold weather is against an 
advance in corn, as it dries it out and 
renders it fit for shipment. At Chicago 
there has been aslight decline in values 
during the week, with a steadier feeling 
yesterday, and increased activity. Quota- 
tions there were 344 @345c for No. 2 spot, 
34%c for February futures; 34%c for March, 
and 35%c for May. 
At Liverpoo! there has been more activity 
in American corn the past week, witha 
shade higher values than last reported. No. 
2 mixed western is quoted at 4s. 014d., with 
fair demand. 


OATS. 


OATS. 


The receipts at this point for the week 
were 33,371 bu., against 31,501 bu. the 
previous week, and 22,074 bu. for the corres- 
ponding week last year. The shipments for 
the week were 1,535 against 1,114 the 
previous week, and 872 bu. for same 
week in 1888. The visible supply of this 
grain on Feb. 2 was 8,064,846 bu., against 
8,120,300 bu. the previous week and 5,402, - 
768 at the corresponding date in 1888. The 
visible supply shows a decrease of 55,454 
bu. for the week indicated. Stocks held in 
store here amount to 32,742 bu., against 
18,886 bu. the previous week, and 26,832 
the corresponding week in 1888. Oats 
have been less active the past week, and 





supply is much larger than a year ago. 
Quotations here are 29¢ for No. 2 white, 28c¢ 
for light mixed, and 27'4c for No. 2 mixed. 
Nothing doing in fatures in this grain. At 
Chicago the market was more active yester- 
day at a slight advance, but prices are be- 
low the range quoted a week ago. Closing 
quotations were as follows: No. 2 mixed, 
24%¢c; February delivery, 243¢c; May, 27c. 
At New York yesterday the market was 
moderatively active but weaker for sput, 
and dull and lower for futures. Quo- 
tations were as follows: No. 2 white, 
84c; mixed western, 29@33c; white west- 
ern, $34@40c per bu. In futures, No, 2 mixed 
for February closed at 305¢c; March at 31c, 
and May at 32c. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUITER. 


There has been a heavy increase in the 
receipts of ordinary grades of dairy butter, 
with the inevitable result of weakening the 
market, and some of the offerings went as 
low as 14c yesterday. But the bulk of the 
arrivals command 16@18c, the latter for 
good table butter. Choice to extra packages 
of dairy would sell readily at 19@20c, but 
very little of such stock is being received. 
It is a condition of the market which helps 
the sale of substitutes. Creamery is quiet 
but steady at 26@29c per lb., but it requires 
extra quality to bring the last figure. At 
Chicago the market is firm for desirable 
grades at prices showing an advance over 
those of a week ago. The receipts are largely 
of stock lacking flavor. Tradeis mostly of a 
local character. Quotations there are as fol- 
lows: Fancy creamery, Elgin made, 29@ 
30c Ib.; choice Western creamery, 25@28c; 
fair to'good do, 19@23c; choice dairies, 22@ 
24c; common to fair do, 15@20c; good pack- 
ing stock, 11@13c; rolls, 13@14c. The New 
York market has also advanced, influenced 
by light receipts of choice stock and higher 
prices at Elgin. All fancy stock is quick of 
sale. Much of the stock offering is of mixed 
character, and shows # wide range im value. 
Ordinary grades of western are in large 
supply, and are being pyshed on the market. 

Quotations in that market yesterday were 


as follows: 
EASTERN STOCK. 





Creamery, Pa., tubs, fancy 29 @30 
CZCREROTY, PEM .0 0c ccccecccccccs cece 24 26 
Creamery, — eiannsin ees 20 G23 
ES MEE Saks whey. esas sasnvagscca 16 @18 
CROGMCTY, WOGTOED.... sccccccsce cece 14 @19 
State dairy, tubs, fancy.... .......... 26 @w 
State ae? ae ae pkese<ebtae saad ae 22 
State dairy, tubs, fair........ ....... 16 @18 
State dairy, bag age tik ahd winced ww Oz 
State dairy, Welsh, fair to good...... 16 @19 
State dairies, entire, fancy........... 23 @23 
State dairies, entire, goodto choice... W @22% 
State dairies, entire, fair.............. 16 @19 
State dairy, firkins, extras. ....... 22 @23 
State dairy, firkins, eqtra firsts....... 19 @2l 


WESTERN STOCK. 


Western Creamery, fancy............ 28 
Creamery, Elgin, fancy 
Western imitation creamery, choice. 21 @22 
Western do, good to prime........... : 
NER NEE; GARD... 0 cn 0's vs0'sssacsees 18 


WOMOET GRIEF, BOOT. 200.6000 ccc cveee 15 @16 
Western dairy, ordinary............. 13 @13% 
Western factory, June firkins, extra 
Dion Rte ctnbasachbabakaneows 12%@14 
Westefn factory, Iowa, etc., extra... @19 
Western factory, fresh tubs, extra 
Seer errr 
Western factory, fresh tubs, first.... 134%@14% 
4 Western factory seconds............ 12%@13 
} Western dairy and factory thirds.... 11 @12 
EEN CUED 5 xeabawkangus bs cabs $o060 006 11@ 18 


CHEESE. 


There is nothing new to report in cheese. 
Values are about the same as a week ago in 
all American markets. Here they are en- 
tirely unchanged. Quotations are 12@12c 
for Michigan full creams and 1244@138c for 
New York. Trade quict, as nenal at this 
season. At Chicago the market holds its 
position with much steadiness. Business is 
only fairly active, but fine goods are not 
plenty and are held firmly. Low grades 
and skims are in light demand. Quotations 
yesterday were as follows: Finest full cream 
cheddars, 1114 @111¢¢; do flats, 114% @11}¢¢; 
Young Americas, 1244@12}4c; low grades, 
5@9c; poor to choice skims, 3@10c. The 
New York market looks a little weak, in- 
fluenced to some extent by tke dullness re- 
ported in Liverpool. So far quotations are 
substantially the same as a week ago, but 
reports are current that sellers would shade 
figures to get rid of round lots, some of 
which have not kept well since put in store. 
All really fancy grades, however, are held 
with some firmness, as there is a fair local 
demand for them. The market closed yester- 
day with the ‘bear’? element having the 
best of it. 

Quotations in that market yesterday were 
as follows: 
State factory, fancy, to home trade.... 12 Oi 





State factory, perfection, white....... @ 
State factory, perfection, colored..... @iz2 
State factory, choice..............0.0. 114%@11% 
State factory, COOd........cccecsce ves 11 @lly 
State factory, medium................ 104%@10% 
State factory ordinary..............., 4@1e 
State factory, light skims, small...... 9%@ 9% 
State factory, light skims, large...... 8¥@ 9% 
State factory, medium................ 6%4@ 8% 
State factory, full skimg core 8 OC 
RIO MAEM, DORE. 20. 000 rccceccens 11 @11% 
Ohio flats, ordinary............. ++» 9%@10 
PN oi chdh Gb Se cvecsccepuveges 1¥@ 2% 


The Liverpoo! market yesterday was 
quoted dull for American cheese, with quo- 
tations at 58s. per cwt. for both white and 
colored. The reported decline to 563. noted 
last week was an error. 


WOOL. 

At the present moment interest largely 
centers in the London sales which are in 
progress. Reports from them are highly 
favorable to holders. A number of Ameri- 
can buyers are on hand, and are active bid- 
ders. Continental buyers are also bidding 
well. The consequence is there has been 
an advance of 4d per Ib. on the grades 
wanted by Americans, which are of the 
finest quality. This all betokens increased 
firmness among holders on this side of the 
Atlantic, especially as, with the exception 
of the territories of Colorado, Oregon and 
Montana, the domestic clip is likely to 
prove considerably less than in 1888. All 
the old parcels lying around the country 
are being got out of the way, and there will 
be a clear field for the new clip. We look 
for better prices to prevail within the month 
for domestic wools, and do not see how 
they can decline before clip time, unless 
the business of the country becomes totally 
demoralized. 

At Boston the past week, the aggregate 
sales were 1,854,500 Ibs., against 3,651,300 
Ibs. the previous week. Of the amount 
sold 445,000 lbs. were foreign; the previous 
week the sales of foreign were 1,437,300 
Ibs. Trade was quiet, as evidenced by the 

light aggregate of the sales. On all desir- 

able wools the feeling is as strong as ever. 








ed cost at 74@75c. The ruling price for X 
has been 33c, and X and above 34c. The 
scoured cost of X is 70c, No. 1 Ohio cloth- 
ing is scarce. Michigan X has been in fair 
request and sales have been made at 31@ 
313¢c. No. 1 clothing is very strong, with 
sales of small lots at 87@38c. But few 
transactions have occurred in either comb- 
jng or delaines, yet they are in few hands 
and firmly held. No. 1 Ohio combing read- 
ily brings 40c and Michigan 39c. There is 
a limited offering of 4 and %¢. blood do- 
mestic wools, Some small lots of Indiana 
combings are still offered in the market. 
Of these \{ bloods are held at 30c and % 
at 32c. Owing to the light supply of Texas 
wools but little has been doing. A 
small line of fine fall sold for 22}¢c. 
Medium seconds have sold at 55}¢c. Cali- 
fornia spring wools in the grease have sold 
at 19@238c and fall at 19@20c. As Oregons 
are now really the best Territory wools on 
the market, they are receiving attention. 
Eastern is selling at 18@20c, or at a clean 
cost of 60@61le. Territory wools are quiet. 
Pulled wools are quiet, with a growing de- 
mand for extras and fine combing. B 
supers are a trifle easy, and a d{sposition is 
shown to shade prices to effect sales, All 
pulled Territory wools are rather slow of 
sale. Fine combing pulled ranges in price 
from 42@45c, and even 47c for the best. 
C supers are all sold up. Carpet wools are 
quiet. Australian wools are firm, and the 
choicest are held at advanced figures since 
the report of the London wool sales was 
received. 
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THE QUESTION AT ISSUE. 





The Breeders’ Gazette, in a reply to the 
article in the Farmer of January says: 


« “Oar reply of Jan. 9 to the MICHIGAN 
FARMER'S hint that the Gazette seemed 
very badly informed about sheep husband- 
ry, knocked our Wolverine contemporary 
‘all to pieces,’ judging from the various 
directions by which it returns to the point 
in controversy in its issue of the 19th. That 
point was the effect of depression in prices 
upon the average weight of fleeces. The 
Gazette, from a long and interested obser- 
vation, and the expressed opinions of a con- 
siderable number of practical flock-owners, 
arrived at the conclusion that when the lat- 
ter were induced by unsatisfactory returns 
to reduce the number of their sheep, they, 
as a rule, kept the best animals—and the 
census returns were cited in proof of the 
steadily enhanced average weight of fleece 
to which this very sensible policy doubtless 
contributed.’’ 


The FARMER took the trouble to show 
the Gazette how very misleading it was to 
take the census returns, if collected once 
in ten years, to prove its position. But the 
Gazette carefully ignores the fact that the 
first four years of the last seven were years 
of unexampled prosperity and the last four 
years of great depression. It adds the two 
together, strikes an average for the seven, 
and credits the years of depression with as 
great a relative influence in increasing the 
weight of fleece as those when the 
industry was prosperous. It is the old, 
old scheme of ‘‘averaging’’ which deceives 
no one who gives the matter any attention. 

The Gazette says it gathers its conclu- 
sions from long and interested observation, 
and the expressed opinion of praccical 
flock-owners. Why don’t it give the opin- 
ions of some of these practical flock-own- 
ers? But let us quote the Gazette against 
the Gazette: In its issue of November 
21st it says: 

‘*For several years a large number of 
flock-uwners Dave cited the weuace of 
changes in the tariff on foreign wools as 
their excuse for devoting less than wonted 
attention to those improvements in breed- 
ing and details of management without 
which sheep-raising, whether primarily for 
wool or mutton, must result in failure.’’ 


Here is the Gazette impliedly asserting 
that wool-growers, or a large number of 
them, were neglecting their flocks. If it 
was not true, as the Gazette now says it 
was not, why is the Gazette accusing them 
of doing so? Why, in the same article, 
does it accuge them of slip-shod manage- 
ment if they were increasing the weights of 
their fleeces? Do fleeces increase when 
flocks are neglected? Has it not accused 
the wool-growers of chasing shadows while 
they should be attending to business? If 
its present statements are correct, what rea- 
son can it give for such attacks upon their 
management? Asa matter of fact, the Ga- 
zette, for the last four months, has persist- 
ently attacked the wool-growers for not 
doing just what it now claims they have 
been doing. 





County Sheep-Breeders’ 
Wool-Growers’ Club, 


Lapeer and 





The sixth annual meeting of the Lapeer 
County Sheep- Breeders’ and Wool-Growers’ 
Club will be held at Metamora on Friday, 
February 15th, opening at 10 A. M. The 
following programme has been arranged 


for the meeting: 

Election of Officers. 

President’s Address. 

Paper, ‘‘ The Breeding and Management 
of Long Wool Sheep,’’ John Lessiter. 
Paper, ‘‘The Breeding and Management 
of Stud Flocks,’? W. W. Stickney. 

Paper, ‘‘Is it Advisable for the Average 
Farmer to Breed Thoroughbred Sheep? ’”’ J. 
S, Caulkins. 


N. B. BLOOD, 
Secretary. 
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He Dislikes the Printed Slip, 


WM. H. BLOW, 
President. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

A short time ago I enclosed stamps to the 
Phelps Pablishing Co., Springfield, Mass., 
for my subscription to the Farm and Home, 
published by them. By return mailI re- 
ceived my letter containing a printed slip, 
saying there was not any stamps in the let- 
ter when received. Why that printed slip? 
Is it an every day occurrence for letters to be 
robbed, and still be sent on to their destina- 
tion? Or is it possible they could send them 
out, so people would again send on their 
stamps? It don’t seem possible any farmers’ 
paper could be so wicked. Yet why were 
those printed slips kept on hand? 

Will you print this, asking any of your 
readers who have met with a like loss, and 
received that printed slip in return, will 
write their experiences, so it may help find 
the thief? P. Wiisur, M, D, 
Patmuyra, February 1, 1889. 





As will be seen by the advertisement in 
another column, Mr. Wm. Rennie, of To- 
rento, Canada, will sell at auction, March 
5th, a lot of imported Clydesdale stallions 
and mares. 





order system so we could be reasonably sure 
of not having our money stolen before it 


for our grange and farmers’ institute to dis- 
cuss the matter and call the attention of 


Manager of ‘The Agricultural Implement 
and Hardware ‘Trade,’ has 


trouble to send as the following: 

Cuicaao, Jan. 81st, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer, Detroit, 
Mich, 


DEAR SiK:—I feel it my duty in behalf of 
the tarmers, the agricultural press, and 
manufacturers of agricultural implements, 
to write you regarding the candidacy of 
John M., Stahl, of Quincy, Ill., for appoint- 
ment as Commissioner of Agriculture, and 
urge you to give Mr. Stahl your personal in- 
fluence and support through your valuable 


paper. 

Under his administration I am satis- 
fied the agricultural press will receive the 
recognition to which it is entitled. He is 
receiving the support of the agricultural 
press and leading agriculturists, irrespec- 
tive of party, throughout the country. 


Mr. Stahl is a gentleman of whom we 

know nothing except as a contributor to ag- 
ricultural papers. He writes pleasantly and 
well on a variety of subjects, but as to any 
special qualifications he may have for the 
position named we have nothing but the 
Statements of Mr. Wickey, who seems to 
have nominated himself as ‘‘manager’’ of 
the Stahl boom. In our case the ‘ manag- 
ing” is entirely thrown away, as the Far- 
MER has always ‘‘managed’’ itself, and 
proposes to doso in the future. The large 
constituency for which Mr. Wickey assumes 
to speak—‘‘the farmers, the agricultural 
press and the manufacturers of implements’? 
—perhaps have given him authority to do so, 
but we suspect he is assuming the position 
of their representative without their knowl- 
edge or consent. So far as this part of the 
agricultural press is concerned we cannot 
accept Mr. Wickey as a mouthpiece—he is 
altogether too unanimous. 
Besides, his statements do not hang to- 
getber. He says Mr. Stahl ‘‘is receiving 
the support of the agricultural press.’’ If he 
is, why is it necessary to send out acircular 
asking for itssupport? And ‘‘the leading 
agriculturists throughout the country, irre- 
spective of party,” are all for him! You as- 
sert you have everything; well, be content, 
and stop further ‘‘managing.’”’ First thing 
you know that boom will explode. 
As forthe FARMER, it will only endorse a 
& man or a measure after it is very certain 
they are worthy of it, and no amount of 
‘*managing”’ will have the slightest effect 
upon its opinions. 


taken the 
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SHROPSHIRES VS. MERINOS. 





Hows 1, Mich., Jan. 80th, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

With the help of the MicuIGAN FARMER 
and the American Sheep Breeder as a 
means of advertising, I have been able to 
sell one hundred pure bred Shropshire rams 
the past season, also a goodly number of 
breeding ewes and ewe lambs. Fifty of the 
rams were purchased by Mr. C. R. Scoffin, 
of Dupuyer, Montana, for use in his own 
flock. The balance were scattered promis- 
cuously through Michigan, and with a few 
exceptions were bought for use on grade 
Merino ewes, and in the majority of cases 
the product will reach the market as lambs. 
And 1 suppose it is this selling of lambs 
that calls forth this oft-repeated question of 
Merino breeders: How can farmers replen- 
ish their stock of breeding ewes? It is 
generally answered by them (the Merino 
breeders) by saying, by the purchase and 
use of pure-bred Merino rams. Now, Mr. Ed- 
itor, permit me to say that it is not a nec- 
essity tO Nave Meriny pDi0od to Make quick 
and, consequently, profitable returns from 
sbeep husbandry. Farmers have grade 
Merino ewes and are compelled to use what 
they have. Is it in keeping with the times 
to suppose that farmers will discard the 
early-maturing grade for the small, slow- 
maturing Merino? I think not, as the aver- 
age farmer is wont todo business for the 
dollars and cents that are likely to accumu- 
late in his own pocket, rather than to carry 
out the ideas of some particular specialist. 
It is often said by Merino breeders that one 


carried farther, as it will reduce the wool 
profit. This is not in accord with the ex- 
perience of tliose who have retained and 
sheared grade Shropshires. I call to mind 
a farmer who has three-fourths bred Shrop- | ! 
shires, who clans an average for last season 
of nine pounds per head, and his wool 
found an easy market at a handsome pre- 
mium over Merino grade wool. And now . 


favor and numbers through the depression 


just to expect them to boom under the more 
favorable circumstances that are now ex- 


pected by all sheep men? 
R. R. SMITH. 
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TuHoseE of our readers interested in the 
meetings ef the American Pomological So- 
ciety, should not forget that the next annual 
meeting will be held ‘at Ocala, Florida, 
February 20, 21 and 22, A. A. Crozier, of 
Washington, D. C., is Secretary, and P. J. 
Berckmans, of Augusta, Ga., President. 


~~ 
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THE Drovers’ Journal asserts that the 
packing statistics of the Cincinnati Price 
Current are all wrong, the shortage in the 
package being much greater than the Priee 
Current estimates. The Price Current 
is trying to get out of the hole into which 
it has fallen by claiming that it never fell 
in. All the same the Journal’s figures of 
the packing at Chicago shows that the 
Price Current is away off in its statements. 


A Farmers’ INSTITUTE Will be held at 
Fremont, Newaygo Co., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, February 19 and 20. It will be 
held under the auspices of the Newaygo 
County Farmers’ and Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion. Alengthy programme has been ar- 
ranged, covering a large variety of subjects 
of interest to farmers generally. Mr. J. B. 
Jewell is President of the Association, and 
George E. Hilton, Secretary. 
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A CORRESPONDENT in Lenawee County, 
writes: ‘‘I see some of our agricultural 
papers are advocating the issue of fractional 
currency for the purpose of convenience in 
sending small amounts in the mails. Would 
it not be better to cheapen the postoffice 














leaves the postoffice? Would it not be well 





Congress to the matter.” 


Black Zack (4797). 


entine Bros., Dexter, from their flock of Shrop- 
cross will do very well but it must not be | shire sheep from Aug. 15, 1888, uptodate. 


registered ram, also four yearling registered 


registered ewe lamb. 


that the Shropshire has steadily grown in | re 


in sheep husbandry of the past, is it not | = 
ewe lambs. 


tered ewe lamb, also nine unregistered lambs. 


ed ewe lambs, one unregistered ewe lambs. 


lamb. 


lambs. 


unre 


ing ewes. 


lambs. 


Tams, 


Shropshire grades, two years old, that brought 
seven cents per lb. live weight, which was 965 


subject of worsteds, which will explain the 
reasons why the tariff laws, as at present 
interpreted, have been such a detriment to 
woolen manufacturers in the United States, 
and thus cut off the market for home grown 
wools. Importers, by technical evasions of 
the duty upon woolens, by classifying them 
as worsteds, have filled our markets with im- 
ported goods, and thus very materially af- 
fected the demand for American wools. 
While it has had a withering effect upon 
manufacturers, its results have been even 
worse upon wool-growers. The article 
will be of interest to every sheep-breeder or 
weol-grower. 


IN its report of the live stock market the 
Chicago Tribune says: ‘ Best heavy hogs 
yesterday closed $1.10 per 100 lbs. lower 
than one year ago, while light weights are 
only 40c lower than one year ago. Some 
dealers think the premium for light over 
heavy will be nearer $1 per 100 lbs. within 
the next few months.” The ‘ commercial 
hog”’ has the call at present, and is likely 
to continua to have it. 


tl, @ Ree 


Stock Notes. 











Mr. C. 8S. BrInaHaM, of Vernon, Shiawassee 
Co., writes: ‘*I have sold this week 20 head 
of very fine unregistered ewe lambs to Val- 
entine Brothers, Dexter, Mich. There are 
less than one-third the sheep in this vicinity 
than there were three years ago.”’ 





Mr. E. 8. BurRNeTT, of Bancroft, Shiawas- 
see Co., has sold to G. Reuss, of Bennington, 
same County, the young Shorthorn bull 
Victor, by Lord Raspberry 2d 48633, out of 
Flora by Shiawassee Joe 44965, tracing to imp. 
Victoria by Swiss Boy (12164); also heifer 
Lightly of Burns by Giftie’s Bell Duke 75017; 
out of Lightly 2d by Royal Prince 61813, trac- 
ing toimp. Irena by Sheldon (8557.) 





THE following is a list of sales from the 
Lake View Herd of Poland-Chinas of L. 
W. & O. Barnes, Byron, Shiawassee Co., 
since May 10th, 1888: 
H. O. Smith, East Saginaw, brood sow and 
six pigs. 
P. D. Donelson, Swartz Creek, one young 
tow. 
Albert A. Corp, Olney, one boar pig. 
C. N. Bigelow, Davisburg, one pair pigs. 
Y. T. Williams, Muncie, Ind., two boar pigs. 
H. Will. Green, Pontiac, one pair pigs. 
A. O. Bowen, Wixom, yearling sow. 
Owen Snyder, Fowlerville, one boar pig. 
Le Clair Whelan, Tipton, stock boar, 
Acme 8215, and brood sow Fancy 22486, and 
one sow pig. 
John Reynolds Jr., Byron, one boar pig. 
Aaron Clark, Grass Lake, one boar pig. 
Jacob Grennel, Sebewaing, one sow. 
A. H. Randall, Homer, two sow pigs. 
Amos Parmenter, Vernon, one boar pig. 
Levi Arnold, Plainwcell, one boar pig. 
E. H. Brotherton, Fiushing, one sow pig. 
A. P. Bliss, Saginaw, one boar pig. 
Geo. W. Stuart, Grand Blanc, one pair 


g8. 
L F Conrad, Wacousta, one boar pig. 
R W Mills, Saline, one boar pig. 
James Wademan, Prescott, one pair pigs. 
J R Buckwell, Howell, one boar pig. 
H E Rann, Perry, one boar pig. 
D Wilkins & Son, New Lancaster, Ind., two 
boar pigs. 
C Johnson, Cohoctah, one sow pig. 
J KR Ostrom, Fowlerville, one sow pig. 
N J Strong, Vernon, one boar pig. 
AS White, Hart, one boar pig. 
LW & W Leflingwell, Owosso, one pair 
pigs. 
A L Stafford, Chester, two sow pigs. 
J J Neff, Grant Park, Lil., one sow pig. 
Xavier Lerg, losco, one boar pig. 
J B Young, Pontiac, one boar pig. 
F W Bianehard, Perry, one boar pig. 
I S Barnum, Byron, two boar pigs. 
Geo S Bartlett, Plymouth, one boar pig. 
Jacob Kanouse, Byron, one boar pig. 
A W Bissell, Pewamo, one boar pig. 
John Medcalf, Ellington, one boar pig. 
Wm R Kendall, Fowlerville, one sow pig. 
Henry Smith, Azalia, one boer pig. 
MH B Corwin, Keelersville, oné sow pig. 
Neil Francis, Oakwooa, one pair pigs. 
H B Coney, Ionia, one boar pig. 
H L Allen, Palo, one sow pig. 
Edwin Clark, Vinton, lowa, one boar pig. 
Agricultural College, Lansing, one boar pig. 
Amos Parmenter, Vernon, one sow Pig. 
John RK Dougherty, Lyons, one pair pigs. 
H W Hale, St. Johns, one sow pigs. 
A A Sutterby, Morrice, one boar pig. 
Wm McKinney, one sow pig. 
E M Wilson & Bro, Mexico, Ohio, stock boar 


Thomas Kebb, Deer Creek, one brood sow. 
A D French, Middleville, one sow pig. 





Tue following is a record of sales by the Val- 


Geo H Hammond, Detroit, one imp. yearling 


we. 
D Quirk, Ypsilanti, one four year old register- 
ram. 


ae Ypsilanti, one registered ram 
amb. 
F Olds, Milan, one registered ram and one 


LA Taft Milan, one registered ram lamb. 

J Leas, Milan, one registered ram lamb. 

G Shutes, Milan, one registered ram lamb, also 

en ewe lambs. 

W Reade, Webster, one registered ram, one 
stered ewe also four unregistered ewes. 
Wilson, Wayne, one registered ram lamb. 

Geo Voorhees, Ypsilanti, two registered year- 

ewes. 

rs Geo Voorhees, Ypsilanti, two registered 


F Olds, Milan, one registered ewe lamb. 

P Whipple, Plymouth, two registered ewes. 

J Elliott, Leslie, one registered ram lamb. 

D Finch, Waterloo, two ram lambs, one regis- 


W Prescott, Henrietta, one ram, one register- 


Mr Taylor, Milan, ten ewe lambs. 
W Farrand, Munith, 18 breeding ewes. 
A Valentine, Webster, one registered ram 


R Huston, Ypsilanti, one two year old ram. 
R Alber, Manchester, one ram and two ewe 


M Alber, Manchester, one ram and one ewe. 
G Homer, Plainfield, one ram lamb. 

P Whelan, Brighton, one ram lamb. 

T Lake, Hamburg, one ram lamb. 

J Starks, Hamburg, one ram lamb. 

W Dewolf, Hamburg, one ram lamb. 

G Lease, Hamburg. ome ram lamb. 

G Bents, Webster, one ram lamb. 

J Harris, Webster, one ram lamb. 

Backus Bros, Webster, three rams. 

Wm Martin, Webster, two ram lambs. 

C Lemen, Webster, one registered and three 
stered ewe lambs. 

D Pinkney. Whitmore Lake, one ram lamb. 
Rev Mr Bird, Whitmore Lake, one ram lamb. 
J Dean, South Lyons, one ram lamb, 

J Allen, Aun Arbor, one ram lamb. 

Hon John Gregory, Dexter, one yearling ram. 
J Smith, Dexter, one ram lamb. 

Hon E B Winans, Hamburg, one ram lamb, 

H Smith, Salem, six ram lambs. 

H Laberteaux, Leslie, one ram and four breed- 


Wheeler, Webster, one ram lamb. 
R Snyder, Webster, one ram lamb. 
Mr Bushnell, Leslie, one ram lamb, 
G Coin, Leslie, one ram lamb. 
W Woods, Leslie, one ram lamb. 
J Woods, Leslie, one ram lamb. 
H Minnis, Henrietta, one ram lamb. 
J Johnson, Bunker Hill, one ram lamb. 
G Oaks, Leslie, one ram lamb. 
Mr Ayres, Pinckney, two rams and two ewe 


Mr Bucom, Kingston, Ohio, six ram lambs. 
F, Aldrich, Leslie, one ram lambs. . 

A Marshall, South Lyons, one ram. 

M Twitchell, Hamburg, one ram. 

E Brookaw, Northfield, one ram. 

A Rausenberger, Nortnfield, one ram. 

P Kearney, Webster, one ram. 

Mr Dunegan, Northfield, one ram. 

S Deer, Jackson. one ram. 

B en Jackson, one ram. 

oe orehous, Jackson, one ram. 

Wm Sears, Jackson, one ram. 

8 R Cole, Jackson, one ram. 

yy Stowell, Jackson, one ram. 

R Young, Jackson, one ram. 

Wm Jewell, Jackson, one ram. 

W D Wolf, Jackson, one ram. 

J Bergin, Hamburg, one ram. 

A Texas ranchman, six unregistered yearling 


Private parties in Ohio, 27 ram and ewe lambs. 
Chas Binder & Co., Jackson, four fat wethers, 





lbs. for the four. 


himseif in an accident insurance co 
then arranged an“ accident’”’ by wh 
left hand was badly mangled. The insurance 
company paid up, William his lame 
hand, and congratulated hi on having 
secured a nice little sum to him over 
the dull times. But a neigh ; 

William confided his scheme | 
and in censequence the d 
was hauled up before His 
ing money on false pretenses. on 


sion list in Michigan, 


The Hollanders of Muske 
on 3 
building their fourth church ~ oo edhe 


Bay City is to have a canning factory 


capable of turnin 
dian, & out ten thousand cans per 


But little wheat is being marke 
J ted in t 
country. Farmers generally expect highee 
prices to prevail in the spring. 


A Jackson physician was this week fi 
f ned 
$50 for failing to report a case of contagioug 
disease to the board of health. 


A company has been formed at St. Joseph 
and Benton Harbor to establish an electrie 
light plant, and light both towns. 


The cars owned by the Michi y 
gan Central 
railroad, if placed in one continuous line, 
would measure 85 miles in length. 


The coldest day of the season, so far, w 

» was 
Wednesday, 6th inst., when the mercury at 
8:30 A. M. registered seven degrees below 
zero. 


Last year the assessed valuation of property 
in this city was $153,000,000. This year it ig 
thought the valuation will be nearer $179.. 
000,000. ‘ 
The branch lines of the F. & P. M. railroad 
have been consolidated, and the 420% miles 
of road will hereafter be directly under one 
management. 


Herman Luther, the man who attempted to 
shoot his wife and children on the city hal 
steps in this city, gets 12 years in State prison 
for the offence. 


A Saginaw farmer recently sent a bag 
containing two bushels of wheat to Germany 
by express, and paid $15 charges ou the 4) 
pounds of grain. 


Thomas Nester has purchased a 400-licn: 
incandescent plant for his mills at Baruga, 
and itis being putin place. It is the larvest 
private plant in the upper peninsula, 


A former Grand Rapids mar, Chas. Revves, 
has just married an Indian woman in Iudian 
Territory. His chief charm was the 4,000 
acres of fine fertile land which formed her 
dowry. 


Coldwater Republican: Adelbert Bryan, 
who was attacked by a bullion the premises 
of the State Public School, and terribly in- 
jured, died the following day, after great 
suffering. 


Prof. Henry, of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station, says Michigan leads all 
other States in securing reliable crop statis- 
tics, which reflects the highest crejit on 
those cenducting the work. 


The farmers of Allegan County are up in 
arms against the excessive tolls exacted by 
millers, which are almost double what the 
law allows. And they threaten prosecution 
unless the abuse is corrected. 


Mrs. R. A. Cottrell and her eight-year-old 
son, Harry, of Marine City, were skating on 
the St. Clair river on the 7th, when they ran 
into an airhole. The boy was drowned, and 
Mrs. Cottrell rescued with great difficulty. 


Alma College is evidently ina flourishing 

condition. An addition to accommedate 7@ 

pupils and include apartments for the Presi- 

dent, and reception and reading rooms, is to 

ben _— in the spring, adjoining the ladies’ 
all. 


Don't send ‘‘twenty-five cents for twenty- 
five useful household articles’’ unless you 
want a paper of needles. Your response 
will be ** pointed,” but you can buy these 
‘“‘useful household articles’? at cheaper 
rates. 


The Livingston County Agricultural So- 
ciety will put a mortgage for $2,500 upon 
their grounds, spend the money in putting 
up buildings and making a track, and hold a 
fair this fall. The Society has a cash balance 
of $320 om hand. 


John P. Wright, druggist of this city, took 
a dose of gelseminum, mistaking it for pep- 
permint, on the 6th, and though he realized 
almost instantly the nature of his mistake, 
and a physician was on hand within five min- 
utes, he died in half an hour. 


The Northwestern Beekeepers’ Association 
met at Fiinton Wednesday. The attendance 
was small, owing to the severity of the 
weather, but those present enjoyed them- 
selves. R. L. Taylor is president; W. Z. 
Hutcbinson, secretary, and L. C. Whiting, 
treasurer. 


One of the largest Corliss engines ever 
made in the State was shipped from East 
Saginaw toa Manistique sawmill iast week. 
The fiywheel is 18 feet in diameter, and the 
engine weizhs 35 tons. A duplicate for an 
Kast Saginaw planing mill has just beer 
cuumpleted. 


Chris. Johnson has commenced suit against 
Warden E. C. Watkins, of the Ionia House of 
Correction, for $25,000 damages. He was 
flogged by the warden’s orders, for some in- 
fraction of rules, and claims tbat in conse- 
quence his legs are paralyzed and he is crip- 
pied for life. 


Three etudents in the medical department 
of the University volunteered their services 
to care for the small-pox patients at Azailia 
and to their noble courage and intelligent 
treatment should be given much credit for the 
suppression of the dreaded disease within 
circumscribed limits. 


A Pole employed in a lumber camp at 
Dushville, was instantly killed by a falling 
tree this week. He hada wife and child in 
the Fatherland, and was working and saving 
to get money to send for them. He had ac- 
cumulated $65, and this, with the tidings of 
his death, was sent to his wife across the 
ocean. 


The cut of hardwood on the Saginaw river 
for 1888 shows 17,135,435 feet of oak, fash, 
cherry, &c., were manufactured. The demand 
for this kind of lumber is constantly increas- 
ing, and it grows more valuable annually. 
One Saginaw firm shipped eight million feet 
last year, and have orders for two million 
feet for future delivery. 


Despite the terrible crime charged against 
Irving Latimer, of Jackson, under arrest for 
the deliberately planned murder of his moth- 
er, and around whom a retwork of circum- 
stantial evidence is gradually closing, there 
are not wanting women so morbidly sympa- 
thetic with crime as to send the prisoner 
flowers, as evidence of interest in him. 


When a Michigan lumberman makes up 
his mind to **get there,’’ he does it, in spite 
of adverse circumstances. There was no 
snow in Gratiot County when Eugene Chap- 
pel was ready to put his log crop into Pine 
River, so he cut ice in a neighboring lake, 
made a road of it, sprinkled it with water till 
it was solid, and slid his logs into the stream. 


The Episcopal convention, in session in 
Detroit on Wednesday, elected Rey. Henry 
Y. Satterlee, of New York, to the bishopric 
made vacant by the death of Bishop S. S. 
Harris. The bishop’s salary is $5,000 per 
annum, with the Episcopal residence, and as 
Dr. Satterlee gets $10,000 in his present posi- 


tion, it is not certain that he will accept the 


proffered honor. 
A clothes-pin does not seem of much ac- 


count, and perhaps that is the reason C. P. 
Huntingdon’s clethes-pin factory at Mason 
does such a big business. 


He can make 42,- 
000 pins per day, when itis a good day for 
pins, and the output of his factory is already 
under contract. He has bought 30 acres of 
fine timber, ard will whittle it up into 
clothes-pins in a year and a half. 


Wm. Gage, an old man living near Lake 
Harbor, Muskegon County, who maintained 
himself by selling medicines which he made, 
was found burned to death in the ruins of his 
house this week. Leonard Warner, also an 
old man, who assisted Gage in his work, has 
been arrested for murder and arson, he being 
the last person to see Gage alive, and his 


statements being very contradictory. 


Wm. Travis, a milkman of this city, insured 
ny, 
his 
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awayy 
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General. : 
The Indians in Canada number 124,589. 
The Irish National League of this Pam, 


sent twenty thousand dollars to Mr. 
this week. 


The big real estate enterprises now under 


way in Boston involve an outlay of fifteen 
million dollars of public and private money. 
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a the pension appropriations for the 
yer ending pam 30 will be fully $8,000,000 
short of the sum neoessary to pay the pen- 
sions allowed. 

cold wave of the current week reached 
ar paxtentes intensity in Canada, New ans 
jand and New York. The mercury raoge 
from 24 to 37 degrees below zero. 


Mt. Carmel, Pa., coal cempanies will curtail 
production and keep up prices. There are 
five colleries closed now, whose output is 
$00,000 tous annually, and which employ 3,000 





men. 

Nine new vessels, all of the most modern 
types and high rate of speed, are to be com- 
pleted for the U. 8. navy 10 1889. There are 
four vessels, also newly equipped, ready for 
service. We shal! have a navy “‘some o 
these days.”” 

Last week Hyppolite’s forces in Hayt: sur- 
prised a detachment of Legitimist ferces, 
numbering 300, pear Grandesle‘ne, surround- 
ed it, and murdered the soldiers in cold blood. 
No quarter was given, no prisoners taken; it 
was simply barbarous butchery. 


J. B. Alley, of Lynn, Mass., is now sueing 
through Col. Robert Ingersoll, his council, to 
have the seventh verdict rendered against 
him by a Massachusetts jury, set aside. His 
litigation with C. A. Snow has made him 
famous as a determined litigant. 


The carnival at Montreal opened on the 
4th, and the weather was the most severe for 
three years, the mercury being 30 degrees 
below zero. Lots of frozen ears and noses 
among the visitors who are inexperienced 
in the freaks of a Canadian winter. 

The United States has 8,250,000 men fit to 
serve as Soldiers. It has about 150,000 men 
inthe regular army and militia, and about 
450,000 who are partially drilled for service. 
And if Bismarck wants to step on Uncle 
Sam’s corns, he may find the old fellow in a 
cholerie frame of mind. 


The New York surface street car strike, 
which has lasted over a week, was declared 
off on the 5th, atter a conflict of strikers 
with the police in which one of the former 
was killed and several injured. The strikers 
did not gain their demand of ten hours’ work 
with tweive hours’ pay. 


The American contingent in Canada has 
been augmented by the arrival there of one 
Dieckmasn, prominent member of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, whose shortage 
is $50,000. His fight was brought about by 
the beginning of a suit for $30,000 by his 
mother-in-law, tor whom he had been acting 
as trustee. 


The lands in Indian Territory ceded to the 





Creek Indians in 1866, are to be bought by 
the United States for $2,280,857. Two million 
dollars of this sum remains in the U 8. treas- 
ury tothe credit of the Creeks, and brings 
them fi-e percent interest. In addition, the 
government agrees to expend $50,000 annual- 
ly for educational purposes. 


A combination of Boston and Kansas City 
capitalists{have bought a tract of 32,000 acres 
ef iand in the vicinity of Fort Payne, Aila., & 
village of 390 inhacitants, 50 mues trom 
Chattanooga, Tenn. The syndicate will de- 
velop iron ore and coal mines, buiid furnaces, 
coke ovens, pottery and clay works, in short, 
transform the peaceful, sleepy hamlet inte & 
hustling town. 


The government is negotiating with ship 
owners to carry 3,000 tons of coal from New 
York or Philadelphia to Pago-Pago coaling 
station. The last shipment was made in 
1883, of 2,500 tons, and has not yet been ex- 
hausted. The fue! will cost a good deal by 
the time it reaches its destination, the charges 
for the 9) days’ voyage of 16,000 miles being 
from $13 to $16 per ton. 


A ward schoo! at Cincinnati was discovered 
to be on fire by one of the teachers on the 6th. | 
There were 700 children in the building. The | 
coolness and eelf-contrul of the teacbers pre- | 
vented a panic. Miss Finn, wbo discovered | 
the fire, gave the prescribed alarm and the 
700 pupils were marched down one stairway 
in perfect order while the firemen were drag- 
ging the hose up the other. 


W.S. Bradley, of Chicago, formerly with 
the Pullman Car Co, and who served aterm 
in prison for embezziement from the com- 
pany, has been employed as reporter on a 
Chicago daily, his wife also being connected 
with the same paper as literary editor. Dur- 
ing a quarrel with his wife in the parlors of 
the Hotel Cortlandt, where they had rooms, 
on the 6tk, Bradiey shot his wife and then 
committed suicide. Both died almost in- 
stantly. The eause was Bradley's jealousy 
of his wife. 





Foreign. 


The French Copper Syndicate is reported to 
be about to establish a bank at London, with 
& capital of twenty million dollars. 


At Mandelay, Burmah, two conflagrations 
tu yuiChk suCccessiON destruyed, One 657 nouses, 
the other 500. Both were the result of ac- 
cident. 


The winter has been very severe in China, 
and a great many poor people are starving. 
In the province of Chen Kiang, 250,000 people 
are said to be suffering for food. 


The bonds for the continuance of the Pana- 
ma canal are a drugin the Parisian market, 
and De Lesseps has about given up hope of 
seeing the enterprise completed by the French 
nation. 


The report that Count Tolstoi was about to 
resign the portfolio of the minister of the in- 
terior is officially denied, and itis expected 
his scheme to reform local government will 
receive the sanction of the Czar. 


The British bark Largo Bay collided off 
Beachyhead with the Glencoe, during a vio- 
lent storm on last Monday night. The Glen- 
eoe sunk at once, with her crew of 52 per- 
sons, and the Largo Bay kept afloat till a 
passing vessel rescued and towed her into 
Cowes. 


Later news from Berlin says the Crown 
Prince Rudolf, of Austria, whose sudden 
death was chronicied last week and attributed 
to apoplexy, was real!y killed in a duel with 
an Austrian nobleman whose wife he had 
compromised. Another rumor says he was 
wounded by a forester, and afterward com- 
mitted suicide. 


—~—>— 





THE correct way is to buy goods from the 
manufacturer when possible. The Eikbart 
Carriage and Harness Manufacturing Co., 
of Eikhart, Indiana. have no agents. They 
make first-class goods, ship anywhere, privi- 
lege toexamine. See advertisement. 











NEW ADVERTISEMENT. 








WANTED. 
_ Partner with $3,000 to £10,000 in an old estab - 
lished wholesale manufacturing business. S., 
care [Index Co 


, #3 Michigan Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


SEED CORN. 


Hathaway's Improved Yellow Dent Ap- 
proved by Michigam State Agricultural College. 
Took first premium at State Fair at Jackson, in 


1888. Send for history, testimonials and price. 
Address b. HATHAWAY, 


fe92t Little Prairie Ronde, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 


Fine 80 acre farm. one mile and a half from 
Pontiac; rich clay loam soil and good buildings. 
For particulars inquire of ‘ 


STEPHEN MOORE, 
%7 W. Fort St., Detroit. 


=e (LAB EL 

| 
Dana’s White Metallic Ear Marking Label, stamped 
to order with name, or name and address and num. 
ors. Itis reliable, cheap and convenient. Sells at 
sight and gives perfect satisfaction. Illustrated 

Price-List and samples free. Agents wanted. 

C. H. DANA, West Lebanon, N. H, 

f9-3m 



























Mosher’s Hand Seed Drills 
AND WHEEL HOES. 
Improved for 1889. These tools possess yalu- 


able points which others do not. Combined or 
Single. Circulars free. 








Clearing Out Sale 


Shorthorn Cattle, Poland-China 
Hogs, Shropshire and Merino 
Sheep, Farm Horses, etc. 





mt wer presuction all oe ity Lint ‘and 
machinery now kept 04 it. Thestock includes: 
Righteen Head of Shorthorn Cattle, 
Fifteen Pure Bred Poland-China Sows, 
150 High Grade Merino Sheep, 
Twenty Full Blood Shropshire Ewes, 
One Registered Shropshire Ram, 
Eight Good Farm Horses, 


AND THE IMPORTED 


Clydesdale Stallion Gen. Johnston 5038. 


Also alot of Agricultural Implements and 
Machinery of the most approved description, 
including two threshing machines with traction 
emgines. There are also a choice lot of seed 
oats, of the Welcome and White Canada Russian 
varieties, and a quantity of two-rowed Barley. 

The sale w ll take place on the farm, near 
Bancroft, on 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20th. 


The implements and machinery will be sold ! 


at 10 o'clock, a. m., and also the seed oats and 
barley. Sale of stoek begins at 1 p. m., sharp. 

Parties from a distance will be met at Durand 
or Bancroft, the evening before or on the day of 
sale, and taken care of. 

TERMS OF SALE.—Allsums under®, cash; 
over that sum and under $200, eight months 
credit. Over $200, one year’s credit with interest 
at 7 per cent. 

Catalogues will be out shortly and can be had 


on application to 
I. L. MILLS, 


f9-5t Bancroft, Mich. 





OF HIGH CLASS PEDIGREE 


Imported Clydesdale 


HORSES 


15 Stallions and 7 Mares reg- 
istered in the Scotch and / - na 
As the undersigned is retiring 






Canadian Stud Books. 

from business all will be sbld at Toronto on 5th March, 
1889, without reserve. They are bred from the follow- 
ing noted sires: Belted Knight (1395), Darnley (222 
What Care I (912), McCamon (3818), Master of Erskine, 


sid Lord Hopetoun (2965), and others. 
0 


r catalogue address WM. RENNIE, Toronto, Can. 





BREEDERS’ STAKES 


TO BE TROTTED 


AT THE 
MICHIGAN STATE FAIR, 
SEPT. 16th to 20th, 1889. 

Under the rules of the Michigan Horse Breeders’ 
Association. 

ENTRIES CLOSE MARCH 15th. 
Nominations to be made on or before March 
15th. $5.00 to accompany each nomination; 
second payment of 8.00 due May 1st; final pay- 
ment of $10 to be paid Sept. 2d. 

Three starters required. Horses to be owned 
in Miehigan. 


For 2 year olds—Entry fee $20, Society add 58100. 


| For 3 year olds—En'ry fee $20, Society adds $100, 


Fer 4 year olds—Entry fee $20, Society adds 8100. 
JOE. C. STERLING, 
f9-—5t SECRETARY. 


'88—Summit Poultry Farm.—'88 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


-~-iAD— 


LACED WYANDOTTES. 


A large and fine stock ef Plymouth Rock 
breeding cockerels and pullets for winter sales. 
Also a few very nice Wyandotte cockerels. 
Eggs for hatching from either variety at 82 per 13 
or $3 for 26. Address 


C. F. R. BELLOWS, 


TrsivantTi, Mion. 








FOR SALE. 


At Paw Paw, Mich., two fine Percheron Stal- 
lions, one-half and seven-eighths blood. Fine 
form and sure fold-getters. To close out stock 
business will sell at a bargain. 

DARLING BROTHERS, 
82 Lafayette, Detroit, or Paw Paw, Mich. 


STALLIONS FOR SALE. 


I wish to sell my full blooded Clydesdale and 
Cleveland Bay Stallions. For particulars call 


on or address 
M. M. KENNEDY, 
£94 212 Jackson St., Jackson, Mich. 

















Grape and Other Small Fruit Plants. 





The latter a 
Sent 


Both the old and the new. 
specialty. Price list ready March first. 
free to all whoapply. Address 

Tt. T. LYON, 


feb9-15t South Haven, Michigan. 


FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS. 


FARMERS, FRUIT GROWERS and all 
lovers of flowering plants will save money by 
orderingofus. Fruitand Ornamental Trees, 
Grape Vines, Evergreens, Shrubbery, Bed- 
ding and House Plants, Jessie and other 
Strawberries,etc. Price list free to all who apply. 


Dan’! Wyss, Nurseryman, New Philadelphia,0. 


“to sell LIVING LEADERS sir. WORLD 


Graphic biographies of Sovereigns,Statesmen, 
etc. Elegantly illustrated. A masterly work. 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Chicago. 


SILVER CREEK 


HOME BREEDING PARK 


Do you want a pure Percheron stallion, a No. 
1 getter? 

Do you want a pure Percheron brood mare? 

Do you want a pure Percheron mare or stud 
colt? 

Do you want a grade Percheron or Hamble- 
tonian brood mare? 

Do you want a standard bred trotting brood 
mare? 

Do you want a high grade Pereheron or 
Hambletonian stud or mare colt? 

Do you want a No. 1 stock farm of 160 acres, 
100 acres blue grass pasture, over three miles of 
tile drain, barns newly covered and arrang+d 
for keeping 60 horses or cattle, never failing 
water in every pasture? If you desire any such 
property address for particulars 

R, P. BOODY, 


Morenci, Micu. 


P. S.—I mean business, as ill health compels 
me to reduce my cares. Reference: C.C. Wake- 
field & Co’s Bank. Time given to suit customer. 


St, Lambert--St, Helier, 


Jersey Bulls for Sale at Farmers’ Price 


ELIGIBLE TO REGISTER. 
Dropped Oct. 28, 1888. All large, strong and 
vigorous. Solid colors and from the best of 
butter stock on both sides. Guaranteed to 
Please. For particulars address 

















HN MITCHELL, 
deci3-18t Kendallville, Ind. 


Poland-China Breeding Sows 
For SALE. 


. 


Ihave a few more sows, bred to farrow in 
April, and to a choice boar, which I will sell at 
prices ranging from $18 to $25. These prices are 
netat station shipped from. Address 


$-2t 0. A. BOWEN, Wrxom, Mics. 


WANTED, 


Situation, to take charge of large farm and 

















32t-8m E. MOSHER, Holly, Mich. 


stock. References exchanged. 
Morris, Mich, , 


Great Auction Sale 


Box 93, Mt. 
j2%6-4¢ 





Abe pure bred 


SAVAGE &« Farwou 


ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM, @ . 
animals on Toga rs Oventy, Michigaa, 
Large wi 


FRENCH COACH HORSES, 


PERCHERON HORSES! 


VAGE & UM, etre, wee? mail, 








Cleveland Bay and Shire Horses. 





Of our own importation. 
quality of stock. 


We make regular importetions, and have on hand at all ti f 
registered staliions and mares of the highest quality and most bento tye Mme en eabure teed, 
YOUNG, VIGOROUS and fully ACCLIMA'TED. Also a choice herd of ; 


150 HOLSTHINS! 


We are prepared to offer UNUSUAL INDUCE 
Send for our illustrated pamphlet. yuerndes paaesgne 


GEO. E. BROWN & CO., Aurora, III. 


All our stock is 


DIRECTORY 


—— OF —— 


MICHIGAN BREEDERS 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 














A J.COOK, Owosso, breeder of Shorthorn 
- Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. Stoek for 
sale. Allstock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuitural Collage for 
prices. Beer 





ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and prompt- 
answered. C. 8. Baldwin, Manager. P. O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Uo., Mich. BU22-26 


& J. CHANDLER, breeders of Shorthorn 
x Cattle, Shropshire sheep and Essex swine. 
Stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. Jerome 


— 








D. DeGARMO, Highlan Oakland Co., 

breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock farm 
half a mile north of station, Young stockfor sale@ 
at reasonable prices. my15-im* 





A J LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 
« breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Correspondence solicited. P.O. 

je6-iy 


Galloways. 











ALLOWAY BREEDERS’ ASSOCLATION 
of tae State of Michigan. President, Thos. 
Wycoff, Davisburg; Vice-President, L. B. Town- 
send, lonia; Secretary and Treasurer, C. T. 
Wickes, Stanton. Choice recorded stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. jad-ly 








Devons. 





G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
. and Standard-bred senaiing hasntes Devee, 
oway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
Cheshire iy oe All steck registered. Farm ad- 


joining city limits; residence, and breeding and 
sale stables in the city. Come or write me. 








Herefords. 





| te PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon 
tiac, Oakland Co., breeder of Hereford Cat- 
tleofmo; popularstrains. Waxwork 6320 (6250) 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale at 
reasonable prices. fl4-ly 


IVERDALE STOCK FARM, Metamora, 
Lapeer Co., Hereford Cattle, Merino Sheep, 
and Berkshiré Swine. All stock registered. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address, M. Wickham, 
Manager. 


OMAS FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farm 
Flint, Genesee Co., breeder of Hereford cat- 
tle (Lord Berwick 2d at head), Cotswold and 
Shropshire Sheep, Berkshire swine, Road and 
ting horsoe with stallions Flint and Mam. 
brino Jr., in the stud, with eleven mares of 
Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding. Stock 
for sale. m27-ly 
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For Catalogue address E. W, COTTRELL, 
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TYPICAL 





PERCHERON 


AND JERSEY CATTLE. 


No, 4 Merrill Block, Detroit, Mich. 





GALBRAITH BROS,, 


JANESVILLE, WIS., 


wes: Are the Largest Importers of 


British Horses 


In the world. Have 
imported three times 
the number of first 
class prize winning 
horses of any firm in 
the United States and 


have now on hand for 
actual sale over 229 


head of 





GLITHE BEN+23m) 


Clydesdale, English Shire 


SUFFOLK PUNCH, CLEVELAND BAY 
AND HACKNEY STALLIONS. 


Prices moderate, terms easy. Correspondence 
Solicited. Send for Catalogue No. ¥. 


CLYDESDALE HORSES 


FIVE IMPORTED 


Clydesdale Stallions for Sale. 


All registered and ” lasaiai horses. Also 
Four Young Brood Mares. 


The latter have first-class pedigrees, tracing to 
Darnley. All these horses are sound and breed- 
ers. The mares are in foal to Clydesdale 
Charlie, by Druid Chief. The premium mare, 
June Rose, is included in the mares. For par- 


ticulars address 
Oo. W. PARSELL, 


ILusHine, Micu. 


E. TOWNSEND & SONS, 


QATKA VALLEY STOCK FARM, 


BREEDERS OF REGISTERED 


American Merino sheep 
of pure Atwood blood, 
with individual edi- 
grees tracing to Clark’s 
Favorite, Stowell’s Prin- 
cess, Hammond's Gold 
Drop and other noted 
families. 
Holstein-Friesian cat- 
tle, selected from T. G. 
Yeomans & Sons ‘‘Cham- 
ion Butter Herd’ and bred to the Aaggie and 
ayne families; and Percheron horses. 
Correspondence and personal inspection so- 
licited. 
P.O. & R. R. station, Pavilion emi 





ji2-8t 








County, N. Y tf 


FARM FOR SALE. 


Being desirous of engaging in other business 
I offer for sale my farm of 540 acres located two 
miles from Saline, Washtenaw Co., Michigan,a 
thriving village of 1,200 people and one of the 
best markets in this part of the State; six miles 
from Ann Arbor, a city of about 10,000 inhabi- 
tants and location of State University. There is 
a good,never-failing stream of water, two wind- 
mills with a complete system of water works 
running to all the buildings, two sets of large 
and well-arranged buildings in good shape; 110 
acres of wheat on the ground; 185 acres seeded. 
The property is under good fence and arranged 
for two farms of 300 and 240 acres respectively, 
or 1 will reserve 40 acres, leaving 300 and 2.0. 
The soil is a gravelly loam, mo clay on the en- 
tire property. The farm is exceptionally fine 
for stocx raising or a stud farm, or admirably 
adapted for mixed farming. It is located within 
two miles of the T., A. Ae & N. M. R. R. Station, 
therefore the shipping facilities cannot be sur- 
passed, and the educational advantages it af- 
fords are superior. Only asmal] payment would 
be required, the balance on longt me at & nomi- 
nal rate of interest. Inquire on —_— or ad- 
dress J. C. ROUSE, 

ji9-6t Mixan, Mich. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


Pine Lands, Mdse. Stocks and City Property, 
FROM EVERY PART OF THE U.S. 
Send for large Bulletin containing descriptions 
of property for sale and exchange. We want to 
indude your property. Fullcirculars, rates, ete. 


INTER STATE REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE, 
MARSHALL, MICH, n3-6m 


BLACK JACK FOR SALE. 


e extra Black Jack, six years old, stands 
iifeenn hands one inch high; also one Jennet and 
one Jennet Colt. Willtake in exchange a good 
work team, must not be over eight years old. 
There are no chances to take on the above Jack, 
as he is acclimated and has been in the ‘State 


oa F. T. HYNE, Brighton, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 


rst-clase stock and grain farm of 2i0 acres 
a Seema county. 190 acres im roved, 20 
acres timber. One and a half miles from Grand 
Trunk railway station, and four miles from 
Detroit & B. C. railway station. Well watered. 
Building in first-class repair. Will be sold 
cheap and on favorable terms to close an estate 


prior to April 1st. — 6, GIDDINGS, 


Romeo, Micn. 


























ji9-1m 


FOR SALE! 


st-class grain and stock farm of 208 acres: 
siemens of tiaber, 190 acres improved, 75 acresin 
wheat; well watered; good buildings and fruit; 
soil, rich growing loam. It is nearly level, 
sloping gently to the Looking Glass River. One 
| a half miles from Wacousta, four miles from 
Eagle, on the D. L. & N. R. R., five miles from 
Grand Ledge, 12 miles from Lansing. 

F. L. SHUART, 


Wacousta, Clinton Co., Mich. 
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M. W. DUNHAM’S 


OAKLAWN FARM. 


8,000 PERCHERON = 
FRENCH COACH HORSES 


IMPORTED. 
STOCK ON HAND: 
300 STALLIONS 
of serviceable age, 
; 150 COLTS 
ar superior indivi duals, with choice pedigrees 
200 IMPORTED BROOD 
MARES 
(80 In foal by Brillia nt, the most famous l'ving sire) 
ALL STOGK SOLD FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Best Quality. Prices Reasonable 
Terms Easy. Don’t Buy without inspect: 
tng this Greatest and Most Successful 
Breeding Establishment of America 
« Address, for 25 O-page catalogue, free, 


Mi. W. DUNHAM, WAYNE, ILLINOIS, 


35 mfles west of C hicago on C. & N.-W. R’y, 
between Turner Junction and Elgin, 


CLEVELAND BAYS! 























THE FAVORITE 


COACH & GENERAL PURPOSE HORSES. 


We are Sbetter prepared to meet the demand 
for sound, registered, serviceable Cleveland 
Bay stallions and fine brood mares than ever. 
We have the oldest, largest, and best stable of 
these great coach horsesin theState. Our 
List of Prize Winners of England and Ameri- 
ca, comprising the blood of such great sires as 
Prince George, Fidius Dius and Luck’s All, 
makes a visit to our stables profitable to all 
admirers of fine horses. Our horses are not 
stuffed nor pampered for show, and we seek to 
enlarge our business by nothing but fair dealing 
and choice stock. 


Come and see us or send for catalogue. 


CLEVELAND BAY HORSE COMPANY, 


E. W. Bartram, Man’ger. ' (Incorporated, 
E. J. Gruman, Sec’y. Paw Paw, Mich. 


C. F. MOORE, 


ST. CLAIR, MICH., 


Bates and Bates Topped 


SHORTHORNS! 


Represented by the following families: 


Barrington, 





Duchess, 
Kirklevington, Tea Rose, 
Victoria Duchess, Place, 
Crages, Young Mary, 
Constance, Moss Rose, 


and other high bred sorts. At the head of tle 
herd being the fine Duke bull 


GRAND DUKE OF AIRDRIE 62933. 
ge Young stock of both sexes for sale. 


SPRINGBROOK HERD 
Shorthorn Cattle 


Lord Hilpa 63417 


AT THE 


Head of Herd. 


The families represented in the herd are the 
Cruickshank, 
Rose of Sharon, 
Flat Creek Young Mary. 


Breeding and merit combined are the char- 
acteristics sought after. 

Come and see the herd for yourself. The 
latch-string is always out. Every animal guaran- 
teed as represented. Correspondence will re- 
ceive prompt atsention. 


WILL E. BOYDEN, 
DELHI MILLS, MICH. 














ja 81-ly 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale. 


Sired by Proud Duke of Fairview and 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of Yo 
s, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess an 
ene Of eer nls casiogues always om hand fer 
cal es ays On 
heifers. ogu fe BON 


distribution. ; 

— Addison, Lenawee Co., Mich. 
Addisonis on the new Michigan and Ohis 

Railroad. Farm connected with State Telephone 








address Fenton Genesee county, 

A P. OOOK, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 

sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd. 

Choice young bulls for sale. A22ly 


Ap ANDERSON, Monteith, All 
Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
15 years, with Oxford Count 57326 by Imported 
Wild Eyes Connaught 34099 at head. rres: 
pondence solicited. 


ENJ. F. BATOCHELER, Oceola Center, 

Livingstong(o., breeder of Shorthorns of 
Young eng a oung Phyllis families, with 
the Renick Rose Sharon bull “Sharon Duke 
of Clark” at the head of herd. Young bulls and 
heifers for sale. Also registered Merino sheep. 


C E. WAKEMAN, Pontiac, breeder of Short- 
« horn é@attle, Clydesdale horses, Poland- 
China hogs and Hampshire Down sheep. Stock 
of each for sale. Correspondence promptly 
answered. j26-ly 


e G. LUCE & SON,Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wiley, Rose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspondence solicited and 
promptly answered. dl4-6m 

















HARLES FISHBECK, Lakeside Stock 
Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed by Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton ss, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stoek for sale. Junes-ly 





8. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 
horn cattle. All atock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 


SHEEP.—Merinos. 


A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorough- 
. bred Merino sheep. A large stock always 
on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde 
and G. F. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jal7-tf 


E. LOCKWOOD, W Macomb 
County, breeder of stered Merino Sheep 
of Atwood Stock, descended directly from the 
Hammond flock. Stock for sale. Correspondence 
solicited, 
f 


BURLINGAME & SON, be pm Shiawas- 
see Co., breeders of registered Merino sheep 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Stock for 
sale, Correspondence invited. 


M. mens, Mayle Avenue Stock Farm, Pe 
» wamo, Ionia Co., breeder and dealer in Im- 
proved American Merinos. All stock registered 
and descended from Vermont flocks. Also 

tered Poland China Swine.. Stock for sale, r- 
respondence solicited, 


©. THOMPSON, Romeo, Macomb County, 

















e breeder of Thoroughbred Merine 
Sheep; also Poland Hogs. Stock for gale 
Correspondence solicited. mayé-ly* 





EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of thor 
* oughbred Merino Sheep,registered in Vermout 
Register. Rams and ewes for sale of my own breed 
ing, together with recent selections from some of 
the best fockz in Vt. Examine before purchasing 
eleewhere ja8i-3m 


J 8. WOOD, Saline, Washtenaw Co., breeder 
of Vermont and Michi registered thorougz- 
bred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 








A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Ban- 
s croft, Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure 
bred Shorthorns of the Victoria and Staple- 
ton Lass families. All stock recorded. Young 
stoek of both sexes for sale. Correspondence 
solicited. j26- 


A. BRADEN, Victona Stock Farm, Bancroft, 
Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure bred Short- 
horns of the Victoria and Stapleton Lass families 
with Lord Raspberry 2a at head of herd. 
Stock for sale. je10-ly 





R. line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
registered posongores pay a Atwood ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breeder of Poland 
China swine. Correspondence solicited. 


R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Co.,Mich 
: Hagen = ——— An perican Merine 
sheep, register ermont an chigan Regia 
ters. Rams and Ewes for saleof my own breed- 
ing, together with selections from some of the 
best flocks in Vermont. Correspondence solicited. 








EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jai7-ly* 





G 8. ALLEN & SON, breeders of Fine 
s Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 
Chester White Swine. P.O. address, Portland, 
Mich. jly21-4m 


C R. BACKOUS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wil- 
s liamston, Ingham Co., breeder of thorough- 
bred Shorthorns, Vermont and Michigan bred 
Merino Sheep and Percheron horses. Stock for 
sale. Cerrespondence solicited. jel7-ly 








ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixom, 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 


ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of 
Sharon and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly 
answered. ds-ly 





H. HINDS, Stanten, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-ly* 


OHN OC. SHABP, ‘‘Hillside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Yeung Mary, G ne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ‘* Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
stock forsale. Correspondence solicited. 








AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., 
m Mich., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of lead 
ing tribes. Herd headed by Kirklevington 81757. 
Also Hambletonian and Percheron horses. 


OHN McKAY, Komeo, Macomb Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. bm and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence soli 


M DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Lenawee County. 








breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few choice 
ung females for sale. Also some — bulls. 
pondence will receive prompt attention. 





etc., families. Young 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Co ce 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Oo. dlly 


SNOW & SON, Kalamazoo, breeders of 

s Shorthorn cattle. Principal families: 

Young Marys, Phillis, etc., headed by the Bates 

bull Peri Duke 3d a2e4. Young stock for sale. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


O R. PETTINGILL, Plymouth, Wayne Co. 
s breeder of Shorthorn cattie. ull 
Michigan Duke at head of herd. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited and will receive 
prompt attention. 013-ly 








©. LOMBARD, Addison, Lenawee Co., breed 
er of Vermont and Michigan registered thor- 
oughbred Merino sheep, Btock for sale. Cor- 
respondence invited. siély 








Snropshire Sheep. 








WORD TO THE WISEIS SUFFICIENT. 

Buy where you can buy best. I have the 
oldest established flock of recorded Shropshire 
Sheep in Michigan. More flocks trace to this 
than any other. Success the test of merit. 
Farm within five minutes walk of transfer 
station of G. R., L. & D., D., L. &N. and T., A. A. 
& N. M. Railways. Call early and often. 


jly21-88 W. J. @ARLOCK, Howell. 


EO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich., breed 
er of Shropshire sheep from imported stock. 
Ram Chief, bred by Minton, of England, at 
head of my flock. Some choice rams and a few 
ewes for sale. Stock registered. Inspection in- 
vited. Bl-ly 


AVIN LONGMUIR, Bannockburn Stock 
Farm, Pontiac, Mich., Importer and Brced- 
er of Registered Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Write for particulars. f13-ly. 











W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, S8a- § 2 
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MERRIL, & PIPIRLD, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


CHOICE STOCK FOR SALE. 
BAT CITY, - MICE, 








GREENVILLE, MICH,, 
OWNER OF 


Challenge Herd of Poland China Swine, 


Also Breeder of Victoria Swine. 


Terms on application. All stock eligible te 
registry. This herd is descended ag such 
noted hogs as Black Jo No. 8441, Anson No, 
10479, Jenny Lind No. 23508, and Pride of the 
Valley No. 10122, and other leading strains; all 
recorded in Ohio Record. One hundred March 
and April pigs forsale. Prices to suit the times, 
Special rates by express. si-tf 


L. W.&0. BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, (Shiawassee Co.) Mich, 
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registered Merino sheep. 
P. C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest and 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
——— at the Michigan State Fair in the past 
ve years than any other herd. We breed oul 

from animals of fine —. as well as gilt-ed 

pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior lat 
of young boars and sows, dark in color, and ef 





fine quality. Prices reasonable. Write, or come 
and see us. Special rates by express. 
WE, 
Todd ImprovedChesters 
‘ have en crowned 


b+», King in the Show Ring 


. &/ Onthe farm with us ma 
: SS be seen a very fine floc 
SASS _~=Cés of Shropshire sheep.For 
4 3 


: circular containing fall 
1 ; articulars address 
A .H. TODD, Wakeman,O, 
+DOOR PRAIRIES 
LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 
IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays. 


DOOR VILLAGE, IND. 
Style, Action 2nd Quality, 
combined with Good Pedigrees. 
SIMPORTATION JUST ARRIVED. 
Terms to Suit Purchasers. 

CALL AND SEE THEM. 





a 











e CORBITT, Ionia, breeder of first-class 
2 Shropshire sheep of registered stock. 
Stock for sale. s23-ly 


F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakiand Co., 
* importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. I im- 
port my — direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 


LESSITER, Cole, Oakiand Co., breeder of 

Shropshire Down Sheep, registered ana un- 
Fegistered; also Shorthora Cattle’ Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices and terms, 


2. BROS., Chubbs Corners, im- 
porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale at alltimes. Inspection 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 


a ~~ yon me ten breeder of 
and dealer in registe Shropshire sheep. 
tock always forsale. Terms to suit customers 




















HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 
ZRA BROWN, Englishvilie, Kent Coun 
E heosder of Berkehins oeftnoe? the bestia 
recorded stock. Stock for sale. 830-24 

EO. S. MARCY, Portland, breeder of first- 


class registered Berkshire Swine and 
thoroughbred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 











CHAFFEE, sya, wee Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn ca wes rinoSheep and Poland 
swine Al.¢ recorded, Stock for sale 





P. O. ad- 

. dress Fenton’ Genesee Co., breeder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale. Cor- 
respondence will receive prompt attention. n26 26 


S H. ELLINWCOD, Kose Corne 





ga ve COLLEGE FARM, Agricuitural Col- 
lege, Mich.. breeds Shorthorns of the fol- 
lowing families: Victoria Duchess, Kirk- 
levington, Van Metre and Flat Creek Young 
Mary, Princess, Rose of Sharon, and Harriet. 
Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 69731 heads the 
herd. Also Poland-Chinaswine and Southdown 
oom. Good animals usually on sale. Address 
Sam’l Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm. R2Sly 





Poland-Chinas. 





Cc A. LIMBECK, Dowagiac, Mich., breeder 
a of Poland-China swine. Stock took five 
first premiums and sweepstakes at last Michigan 
State Fair. Recorded in O. P. C. Re Choice 
stock for sale in pairs not akin. nl0-tf 





0. BOWEN, Wixon, breeder of pure-bred 
« Poland-China swine. All breeders record- 
ed in Ohio P. C. Record. Choice stock for sale. 


(. W. Jones, Richland, Mich. 
My breeding stock all recorded 
in both the Ohio and American 
Poland-China Records, 











J. BARTOW, P. 0. address East Sagi- 

a naw, Michigan, breeder of Shorthorn 

cattle. Stock for sale at reasonable prices. In- 

spection of the herd and correspondence re- 
spectfully invited. 013-ly 


F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 

pure-bred Poland-Chinas, All stockin Ohis 
P.C. Record. Breeding stock not akin for sale, 
Also breeding registered Merinosheep. Corret- 
pondence invited. 





M. BALL, Hamburg,Livingston Co., breed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best blood as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 


©. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 
e of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington 
Bh " Phyllis, Bossmary 
aron, y y mary, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and thee 
‘amilies, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrineton Duke 7th No. 72667. 


« FISHBEOK & SON, Howell, breeders 
of Shorthorn cattie. Principal families: 
Kirklevington, Darlington, Strawbe 
toria. Herd headed by the Bates bul 
Cw of Longwood (Vol. 38). Stock for sale. 
rite for prices. 














Holstein-Friesians. 





M. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 
Holstein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 


W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co., 

. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs for sale, 
Also Merino oe All stock b from re- 
corded animals. trespondence solicited. 


— BROTHERS, Armada, Macomb Co. 
breeder of Poland-China swine. Breedin 








stock all of choice families. All stock racorde 
Write for prices. f25-ly 
Chester- Whites. 





W W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 
s breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choicr 
—s sale. Correspondence promptly an 
swered. 








Essex. 





IGGINS. W. A., Elm Lane Stock Farm. 
Jackson P. O., breeder of Essex swine and 
Plymouth Rock poultry. 








Small Yorkshires. 





K. SEXTON, Howell, mporter and breed- 
W. erof thoroughbred ee Cattle. 
Stock farm, three miles so ols-ly 


L. WEBBER, East feginew. Herd 

WW a mostly imported, selected in Holland for 

Mr. H. K. Boardman by Mr. Cornelius Baldwin, 
of Ohio. Choice animals for sale. 











Jerseys. 





logues apply to Isaac Marston, Detroit, 


ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE. For cata 
Joe or to Spencer Knapp, Kawkawlin 
mrai:ly 


Mich.» 





MITH BROS. Eagle, Meadow Brook herd of 
Jerseys. Stock of th highest quality and of 
the best strains. Houdan chickens. 880-ly 


J.G@. DEAN, Hanover, high-class Jerseys 
WwW of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand Dure 
exis strains. Pedro Star 11886, son of Pero 








8187, at the head of the herd, Merino 
Sheep. aly 





M,. HILBERT, Bath, Clinton Co., Mich., 
a breeder of Small Yorkshire rigs of best 


known strains of blood. All breeding stock 
recorded. Stock for sale. my30-ly 
MRE ES 














BRONZE TURKEYS. — 


A few choice birds for sale. Also some White 
and Barred Plymouth Rocks at reduced rates, 


MRS. MARY H. WARRANT, 








SHORT HORNS 
FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calves of choice milk- 
ing strains and sired b 
particulars address 


B. J. BIDWELL 





my4tf Tecumseh, Mich 


high-bred bulls. For 


RecordedPercherond FrenchCoachHorses 


extended pedigreein 
their respective stud 
books.Choicest breed 
ing and individual 
excellence combined 
“ Coach stallions all 
5 peteneees before the 
French government madeits election. Do not 
buy coarse, logy horses unsuited to yoursectio 
but come and see large fine horses with the 
of action. They will cost you no more. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue. JOHN W. AKIN. 
Scipio, Cayuga Co., N. ¥. 


“ SHADELAND,” 


The most Exten- 
sive Pure Bred 


LIVE STOCE 


Establishment in 

the World. 
New importations 
constantly arriv- 
ing; unequaled col- 
lections ; superior 
quality; choicest 
breeding. 4# ; 

















Ciydeadales, Standard Bred Trotters, 
ercherons, French Coachers, 
French Drafts Cleveland Bays, 


English Shires, Carriage Horses, 
Holstein-Friesian and Saddle Horses, 
. Devon Cattle, Real Estate, 
Iceland, Shetland, and Welsh Ponies. 
Our customers have the advantage of our many 
years experience in breeding and import- 
ing; opportunity of comparing 4 
different breeds, &c. 
No other Establishment in the World 
offers — to the 





jhaser. 
PRICES LOW TERMS EASY! 
Visitors Welc Corr p d © So- 
licited. Circulars Free. 


POWELL BROTHERS, 
Springboro, Crawford Co.,'Pa. 
When you write mention MicniaaN Farmer. 


Mound Spring Breeding Farm, 
J. W. dIBBARD, - ROPRIETOR, 


Successor to C. Hibbard &Son, 


Bennington. Shiawassee County. Mich. 
BEPKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd hag 
won — —, * be Pang g fairs of the 

an any other herd inthe t four years. 
Pigs in pairs and trios not akin. wr - 


SHORTHORNS. 


The followin 
herd: Oxford 
laide, etc. 


AMERICAN MERINOS. 


Sheep of approved breeding. Individual Me 
a special ly 3 ‘ ~y 








families are represented in our 
anquish, Young Phyllis, Ade- 





ity. Personal inspection invited. Cor 
= ence solicited. 
stock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
sented. jei3- 





FOR SALE, 


One Hambletonian stallion, four years old 28th 
of next April, well broke, kind and gentle, 
weight near 1,100 Ibs.,as fine a horse as stands 
in Michigan; his dam, Grey Eagle. ! have a 
trotting horse also that can go in 2:30 I wish to 
sell; am too old to handle them. Write or call 
on Jas. H. BREWER, corner of Third and Frost 
Sts., first ward, Flint City, Genesee Co., Mieh. 





Southdown Rams. 





I have several yearling rams from recorded 
stock, that I will sell at reasonable — Ap- 
ply to R. W. HEMPHILL, 

al8-tf Ypsilanti, Mich, 





ee eee 
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Feb. 9, 1889. 
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THE DISAPPOINTED. 








There are songs enough for the hero 
Who dwells on the height of fame; 
1 sing for the disappointed— 
For those who missed their aim. 


1 sing with a tearful cadence 
For one who stands in the dark, 
And knows that his last best arrow 
Has bounded back from the mark. 


I sing for the breathless runner, 
The eager, anxious soul, 

Who falls with his strength exhausted, 
Almost in sight of the goal. 


For the hearts that break in silence 
With a sorrow all u. known, 

For those who need companions, 
Yet walk their way alone. 


There are songs enough for the lovers 
Who share love's tender pain; 

i sing for the one whose passion 
Is given all in vain. 


For those whose spirit comrades 
Have missed them on the way, 

I sing with a heart o’erflowing 
This minor strain to-day. 


And I know the solar system 
Must somewhere keep in space 

A prize for that spent runner 
Who barely lost the race. 


For the pain would be imperfect 
Unless it had some sphere 
That paid for the toil and talent 
And love that are wasted here. 
Alla Wheeler Wiicor. 


=> 


A ROSE SONG. 








Why are the roses white? 
Because in its wingless flight 
A mother’s tear on a petal fell, 
Butombed it lay in the fairies’ dell 
Bleaching the bud by its mystic spell, 
Shining anew in the morning light, 
That made the roses white. 


Why are the roses red? 
Because one day, ‘twas said, 
Love, with a dash of his magic brush, 
Tinted a maiden's cheeks with blush, 
Covering the pearl with a crimson flush; 
And the rose at her breast in its pillowed bed 
Blushed too, with drooping head. 


Why are the roses sweet? 
Because from the golden street 
An ange! of light to earth came down, 
With dews of heaven on her robe and 
crown, 
With the odorous perfumes besprinkled the 
mound, 
Where the roses grew in secret retreat. 
That made the roses sweet. 
C. P. Brown,in New York World. 








iscellaneons. 








TEDDY MULLEN’S COUNTRY 
SEAT. 


BY JOHN RUSSELL CORYELL. 








There is only one way to explain about 
‘Teddy Myllen, and that is by saying there 
were two of him. That sounds odd, but, 
you see, itis an odd case. To begin with 
there was only one of Teddy, and he was 
as jolly and good-tempered a fellow as ever 
was. Fight? Why, bless your heart, Teddy 
just would not do it! Why shonld he? 
That was what he wanted to know. 

When Teddy’s father died, Teddy left 
school and went into business. He made 
himself look neat and trim, and went out to 
sell papers and to black boots on Park Row. 
That was ambitious of Teddy—to begin at 
the very top of the profession like that, in- 
stead of taking the side streets first; but 
that was his way. As his mother often 
said, ‘‘Sure, Teddy’ll never taste blue milk 
when there’s yaller crame fer th’ havin’.”’ 

Perhaps you think all Teddy had to do 
was just to sell his papers or black boots. 
The first part of the first day he thought so 
too. Before he returned home that night, 
however, his eyes were opened. No, that 
is not the way to express it either; forasa 
‘matter of fact, his eyes were closed—closed 
by the swelling. What I mean to say is, 
that Teddy had gained some knowledge. 

His own explanation of the first day’s 
experience was this: His mother had raised 
her two hands and wailed, when he entered 
the room: ‘‘ Arrah, Teddy, what’s happen- 
ed ye? How kem ye wid the blue eye?” 
You see, she was Irish. Teddy was an 
American and spoke like one, or, at any 
rate, like a New York American newsboy. 

‘*Me eye? Oh, datain’t nothin’. I got 
it bya boy. Hedidn’t want me to sell no 
papers. Says I, ‘Why won’t I sell no pa- 
pers?’ Wid dat he hauled off an’ gimme 
one in de eye. ‘Dat’s why,’ sayshe. An’ 
dat’s de way dey was a-talkin’ to me all 
day.’’ ’ 

** Faith, Teddy}’‘ exclaimed the indig- 
nant Mrs. Mullen, putting her arms akimbo, 
** Jl go wid ye to-morry, an’ ye’!l show me 
the b’y as sthruck ye, an’ bedad I’ll—]’ll— 
[’ll have the law of him, so I will.’’ 

“*Da boy!”’ cried Teddy, and as much of 
his eye as could be seen was twinkling with 
fan. ‘‘No boy didn’t doit. The hull lot 
of ’em done it.’ 

Teddy was ten years old then, and, as 
has been said, he had never fought; did not 
know how. Two weeks after that Teddy 
looked as if he had been through the siege 
of Paris, and he knew how to fight. He 
says he learned all the boys on Park Row 
could teach him, for they did nothing but 
give him lessons during the whole of the 
two weeks. Thereafter there was not a 
newsboy in the big city of New York whe 
could wear his old hat further back on his 
head or say more impudent things to car 
conductors than he. And for jumping on 
or off street cars, or shouting unintelligible 
extras, he was acknowledged to be without 
an equal. 

In plain language, then, when Teddy was 
on Park Row he looked and acted the little: 
ruffian to such perfection that no one would 
ever have suspected that he could be the 
same Teddy whom little Mary Ann 80 
eagerly listened for every weary night. 

The Mullens lived in two rooms and a 
‘closet, ‘up three pair o’ stairs, back,’’ in 
an old-fashioned, slanting-roofed, dormer- 
“windowed house. Mary Ann, who lay abed 
‘all the time, on account of her back, had « 
small room lighted by one of the dormer 
windows. And there she lay ander the 
slanting roof, unable to catch even a 
glimpse of the sky because of the high 
houses opposite. Her little world was made 
ap of the same sounds and the same smells 
and the same sights day after day, from one 
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end of the year to the other. There was 
Mrs. Mullen’s rub, rub, rub on the serub- 
bing board, there was the smell of the warm 
soapsuds, and there were either the dirty 
brick houses or the endless line of drying 
clothes. 

Was It any wonder, then, that little Mary 
Ann waited eagerly for the long day to go, 
and listened expectantly through the dusk 
for Teddy’s whistle? Teddy never forgot 
to whistle the moment he entered the house, 
for he knew what sweet music the shrill 
noise was to the little listener upstairs. 


Sunday was the great day, though. 
Teddy staid at home then, and told Mary 
Ann everything she wanted to know; and 
that was a great deal, I can assure you. 
Bat it was hard to puzzle Teddy. Such an 
imagination as he had! What he did not 
know ke imagined; ard that was just as 
well, for if she found him out by the twinkle 
of his eye—and she was quick, let me tell 
you—it only madea great laugh. For slit 
could enjoy a laugh, could that old-fash- 
joned ijittle sufferer, and nothing delighted 
Teddy more than to give her a chance. 


But what Mary Ann most liked to talk 
about was the fresh air and the country. It 
was little enough she knew of either; but 
she had been once to Central Park, and had 
seen the sheep on the green grass; and ever 
since that time she had always tried to re- 
call the beautiful picture whenever she was 
most weary. Teddy knew all about this, 
apd when the first days of spring came 
round he watched the snow melt off the 
grass in the City Hall Park as eagerly as if 
he was expecting to find a pot of gold there. 
He wanted to tell Mary Ann as soon as he 
could that the grass was growing, and he 
was always afraid lest she should ask him 
before he could say yes. And she was as 
afraid to ask as he was to have her ask; 
but one year, when the season had been 
very backward, she could not be patient 
enough. lt was almost the first bright Sun- 
day that spring. 

*“*Teddy,’’ said she, watching him from 
under her eyelids; ‘‘I wonder could I have 
the windy open a bit? It looks kind o’ soft 
like outside to-day.”’ 

‘*Why, maybe you could,’’ answered 
Teddy, so quietly you would never have 
known he bad been dying to have her ask 
that very thing if you had not looked into 
that merry eye of his. He put up the win- 
dow a few inches, and sat down again and 
let Mary Ann look wistfully at him without 
twitching a muscle of his face. 

**It seems mild enough,’’ ventured Mary 


Ann. 
** So it does,’’ said Teddy, as if it had not 


occurred to him before. Then he went to 
the window, opened it a little more, and 
put his head out as if to try theair. Be- 
fore he took his head in he winked at the 
tenement houses opposite. When he sat 
down he was a picture of unconscious in- 
difference. ‘‘ Yes, it is mild enough,’’ he 
said. 

‘*The snow will be melting fast if this 
weather keeps on,’’ suggested Mary Ann. 

‘** It ought to,’’ assented he. 

**Do you think, now, Teddy,’ she fal- 
tered, though she tried to seem careless— 
**is it likely—”’ 

“Oh! I say, Mary Ann,”’’ interrupted 
Teddy, as if he was anxious to cut off the 
question, ‘‘did I tell you I went out to my 
country-seat yesterday?”’ 

**Your country-seat!’’ repeated Mary 
Ann, trying to hide her disappointment in 
a show of interest, for she saw that Teddy 
had intentionally stopped her question 
about the grass. 

**Certainly, me country-seat. Didn’t 
you know I had one? Oh, there, now, 
maybe I didn’t tell you about it! Well, it’s 
just elegant! ‘There’s the house as natural 
as if it growed there, an’ the pond wid the 
goldfishes in it, an’ trees covered wid green 
leaves.’’ Mary Ann’s heart gave a jump at 
the thought of green leaves. Teddy was 
watching her out of the corner of his eye. 
‘* An’ the little sheep so playful,’’ he went 
on. Mary Ann began to suspect some- 
thing, and a fanpy little smile quivered on 
her lips. ‘‘ An’ the grass so green,” shout- 
ed Teddy, snatching something from his 
pocket, and presenting it to his sister with 
a flourish. 

‘*Grass! real grass!’’ shrieked Mary Ann, 

in an ecstasy of delight, her frail little body 
trembling, and her hands shaking so that 
she could not take the precious green stuff. 
‘*Oh, you dear old Teddy! You old tease!’ 
she sobbed. ‘‘ Teddy dear,’’ she exclaimed, 
after she had hugged and kissed the poor 
little tuft of grass to her heart’s content, 
**you won’t let it die, will you? Can’t 
you get some dirt in one of those old cracked 
cups and put the dear grass in it? The 
roots are here. I can’t let it die now, 
Teddy. Dear old Teddy, to think of it! 
lt’s the first grass I’ve seen for fiye years, 
ain’t it, Teddy?” And,as Teddy declared, 
Mary Ann cried out of one eye and laughed 
out of the other. 
Of course Teddy ran—slid, 1 mean— 
down stairs, and brought back a capful of 
earth. Great was the careand anxiety with 
which the tuft of grass was planted, 
watered, and put out in the sunshine. 


**That’s your country-seat,’”’ laughed 
Teddy, ‘*barrin’ the sheep an’ the trees an’ 
the house an’ the pond an’ the fishes.’’ 

**So it is,’? said Mary Ann, clapping her 
hands joyously. ‘‘ And when you bring it 
in to show it to me—I can see it once a day, 
can’t 1?—we’ll play I’m going into the 
country. Ah, Teddy, let me see it for a 
minute again, won’t you?’’ 

Mary Ann’s extravagant joy over the tuft 
of grass set Teddy to thinking. His one 
great wish was that his little sister might 
rise up from her bed and be his active little 
playfellow once more, though he had abou: 
given up hope of it. The doctor had said 
once that if she would only try every day 
to walk a little she might eventually become 
almost well again. They had coaxed her 
then to get up and walk with their aid to 
the window. She had looked out on the 
lines of drying clothes, had gazed up at the 
dingy tenement houses opposite, and then 
her lip guivered, and she said, piteously, 
** Pleasa, I want to go back.”’ 

They took her back to her bed, and she 
had not left it again. Mary Ann’s heart 
was in the green fields among the sheep, 
and the outlook from her window only made 
her more sick. But now, at last, Teddy 
uad a plan by which he hoped to entice ber 
from her bed. The morning after he had 
given her the tuft of grass he sat on his 
placking box in the City Hall Park, and 
checked off on his fingers: 

‘* A starch box, that old vegetable dish, 





any old piece of wood, twenty-five cents 
will be enough for the— Um, yes, that’ll 
do. 1’ll have it ready for her birthday. 
Maybe she’ll get up then.’’ 

What was he thinking of? Whatever it 
was, he kept Mary Ann in profound ignor- 
ance of it, though from that time until her 
birthday on the ist of June he talked 
mysteriously of his country seat, describing 
it with such distracting details about green 
fields and sheep and lakes and goldfishes 
that Mary Ann was nearly beside herself 
with curiosity. 

The sly ways she tried to surmise Teddy’s 
secret were a cause of much merriment to 
him and jolly Mrs. Mullen, who endorsed 
every claim her son made to the possession 
of a landed estate ‘‘wid a house—faith, ye 
might call it a mansion, darlin’!—an’ the 
lake an’ the fishes. Sure ye moight catch 
’em in yer hand, they are that gintle. Eh, 
Teddy?” 

‘*You’re right, you can,’”’ Teddy would 
respond, and then they both would laugh, 
as if at some rare joke. 

Mary Ann pretended to be very indig- 
nant at not being let into the secret, but in 
good truth she was ina state of high delight 
all the time, for she did dearly love a mys- 
tery. And, moreover, she knew she was to 
be enlightened on her birthday, for they 
told her so. 

‘*You shall see me country seat on your 
birthday,’’ Teddy would declare. 

**Bat how can I see it when I can’t 
walk?”’ 

Whereupon Teddy would wink at his 
mother, and she would try to wink at him, 
but as she had not acquired that accom- 
plishment, she would only make a hideous 
grimace, and Mary Ann would laugh glee- 
fully. 

There was great excitement in the Mal- 
len family en the first day of June. Mary 
Ann’s eyes were shining, her tongue was 
flying, and her fingers were hugging each 
other. Teddy’s looks and actions betok- 
ened little short of insanity. And Mrs. 
Mullen, after a terrible effort to eat her 
breakfast in calmness, gave it up, and de- 
clared that Mary Ann must see the country 
seat at once; to which nobody made the 
slightest objection. 

**Now, Mary Ann,’’ said Teddy, ‘‘ shut 
your eyes tight, and don’t look so much as 
a wink till I tell you.’’ 

Mary Ann shut her eyes with a snap, 
and then what a commotion took place! 
Sach a shuffling of feet! Sach suppressed 
exclamations of ‘‘ Take care!’’ ‘‘Mind the 
hole in the carpet!’’ 
mortgage on it, it couldn’t be heavier!’ 
Then silence. Then— 

‘*Open your eyes, Mary Ann!’’ 

tee Ue ee oe 

You should bave been there. For unless 
you have a wonderful imagination you can 
have no idea how Mary Ann looked, or 
what she said, or how she said it, when her 
eyes opened and gazed upon Teddy’s coun- 
try-seat. It was not large—about the size 
of a starch box, I should say—but it was 
complete. 

There was green grass with sheep on it— 
not alive, it is true, but ‘“‘moighty loife- 
like.’ There was a lake with real fish 
swimming in it and a boat floating on its 
surface. There were walks laid out, and 
there was a tiny house. And there were 
violets too, and all around the estate grew 
hanging masses of Wandering Jew, Ob, it 
was a beautiful country-seat, I can tell you! 


Mary Aun laughed and Mary Ann cried 
and Mary Ann talked. Andwhen she had 
well feasted her eyes on retty sight, 
the country-seat was put outside of the 
window in the sun. And what a task it 
was to get it there! You may be sure Teddy 
made the most of the trouble too, for he 
wanted a good excuse for making Mary Ann 
get up to look at it. 

How tenderly he coaxed her to try to get 
up! She was too tired then, she said, but 
maybe she would later. She realized more 
then than she ever had before how much 
Teddy wanted her to be up, and when he 
had gone she had a long talk with her 
mother about it. Bat it did not seem to 
have much result, for when Teddy tried to 
induce her to make the effort the next 
morning, she could not be brought to at- 
tempt it. 

And so the summer went by, Mary Ann 
refusing to make the effort so persistently 
that at last poor Teddy gave up hope, and 
settled down to the old way again. It was 
some comfort to him, however, to see Mary 
Ann look better, and pretty soon he almost 
forgot his disappointment in a mystery 
which she and Mrs. Mallen were preparing 
for his birthday. 

‘* Maybe I’ll show you my eountry-seat,”’ 
said Mary Ann, who did her best to pay 
Teddy back for his mystery. 

Teddy’s birthday came late in November, 
and by agreement he was to come home 
that day to a noon dinner. He might as 
well have staid home all day for all the 
work he did, but Mary Ann and Mrs. Mul- 
len had particularly forbiddem him to enter 
the house before 12°0’clock. 

He was not late, you may be sure, for he 
was overflowing with curiosity. His mother 
was just dishing some cabbage. He hastily 
kissed her, and then darted into Mary 
Ann’sroom. There wasa wild cry of terror. 

‘‘Mother! Mary Ann! Where fs she?” 

Teddy’s white face showed in the doorway. 

‘* Where should I be but here?” demand- 
ed Mary Ann’s voice. 

Her voice—yes; but ceuld that be Mary 
Ann—her own true self—that little girl 

standing by the table with a dish of pota- 

toes in her hand, trying to look as if she 

had never been in bed, exeept at night, dur- 

ing her whole life? 

Well, it was Mary Ann, as sure as you 

live! Sly little Mary Ann! She had done 

the very thing Teddy had hoped she would 

when he gave her his ‘ country seat.”” She 

had tried every day to walk a little, and so 

had grown strong, as the doctor had said 

she would. And if you think it was not 

birthday ptesept enough for Teddy, just 

say so to him down on Park Row, and see 

what you'll get for it.—Harper’s Young 


People. 





Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman after years of suffering from 
that loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly 
trying every known remedy, at last found a 
recipe which completely cured and saved 
him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 
83 Warren St., New York City, will receive 





the recipe free of charge. 


‘* Sore if there was a 


The Earth Seen from the Moon, 


La Science Ilustre says that a8 seen from 
the moon, which gravitates around us at 
the mean distance of 240,000 miles, the 
earth appears four times greater in diameter 
andthirteen times wider in surface, and, 
consequently, more luminous than our satel- 


depths of celestial space, she soars with 


those exhibited in the moon, but in inverse 
order. 


moon, the latter is new, and the full earth 
is shining in the sky; while at the moment 


neighboring world; the earth is then new. 
To the first lunar quarter corresponds the 


moon. 
which our satellite successively presents 


rays, and consequently makes one revelu- 
tion upon her axis, equals twenty-nine days, 


its first quarter at sunset and its last at sun- 
rise. So the ‘ ear th-light”’ contributes much 


more reason for believing that the earth ex- 
ists for the sole purpose of dissipating the 


torch of terrestrial nights. Our planet is 
afterward visible, amid the stars, and des- 
pite the sun’s presence, under the form of a 
large crescent, which gradually diminishes 
in width until it entirely disappears at the 
moment of the new earth. The daily rota- 
tion of the earth upon its axis forms a very 
attractive spectacle. Varied spots mark 
our continents and seas, over which move 
vast bands of clouds. Two white caps 
cover the poles. The oceans have a bluish 
green color darker than the land. The con- 
tour of the disk, more luminous than the 
inner part, is slightly reddish under the in- 
fluence of atmospheric refraction. Europe 
and Africa, Asia and the Indian sea, the 
Pacific, the two Americas, and the Atlantic 
defile in turn every twenty-four hours. The 
earth thus forms a marvelous celestial clock 
that may be consulted by but a glance at the 
heavens, and to which the succession of the 
terrestrial phases adds another base for the 
measurement of time. In the course of the 
long lunar night of 354 hours, which forms 
half of the diurnal period and succeeds day- 
light, the earth soars majestically in the 
heavens, undergoing her phases from the 
first to the last quarter, and at midnight 
shines with an intense light fourteen times 
stronger than that of the full moon. With 
80 strong a light do we illuminate that part 
of our satellite which is dark at this epoch 
that it becomes visible from here, owing to 
the reflection of the terrestrial rays from its 
surface. 


— 
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This is a Parable. 


She was all his fancy painted her and a 
good deal more. She was lovelier and 
more divine than any of the other daugh- 
ters of men, looked for where you would 
from Maine to California. He set her ona 
pedestal asa goddess, and he worshipped 
her as if she had been the thing he fancied. 
Madly in love, he could neither eat nor 
drink, nor yet sleep, for the ardor of bis 
long to make her his and his only. The 
engagement was more agony than bliss to 
him, because it was not marriage, and the 
marriage was like a mirage which never 
seemed to come nearer—so slowly did time 
limp on his way and so lengthy were the 
intervals even when shortening. 

At last the glorious morning broke, and 
the two lovers were man and wife. Fora 
time, here again the sweet illusion lasted, 
and the world was seen through a silver 
yeil; but not for long. Beauty does not 
include reasonableness—youth is not neces- 
sarily good temper—to be loved is not the 
same as to be wise. So young Edwin found 
before the orange blossoms in Angelina’s 
bonnet had time to fade. He had married 
a lovely face, a graceful figure, an empty 
head and a soul reduced to its elements, 
and small at that. Of principle, so that the 
right thing should be done even at the cost 
of personal inconvenience—ef domestic 
qualities such as make happy home, a re- 
spectable condition and a prosperous mar- 
riage—Angelina had not the veriest shadow. 
She was thriftless, idle, unthinking, grace- 
less. The servants kept the house and she 
did not even keep the books. Edwin’s sal- 
ary was of the most rigid character and the 
most restricted dimensions; but she let the 
meal run out of the sack and the ale out of 
the barrel and did not attempt to stop the 
waste. She was always beautiful and al- 
ways daintily attired. In bed half the day, 
she was the most exquisite production of 
art and nature for the other half. 

But her loveliness at last became a drug 
in the domestic market, which Edwin would 
willingly have bartered for a humpback and 
a linsey woolsey gown, added to the work- 
ing qualities of a good housekeeper, who 
kept the expenses within his income and 
made the home both honorable and home- 
like. With debt, squalor, extravagance and 
disorder the degradation was as certain as 
that a throne will fall when the lion-legs 
are rotten. He had been cursed with his 
wish and the blight was severe. Angelina’s 
vices grew daily worse, and his temper fol- 
lowed suit; while his finances shrunk and 
shrunk. At last the inevitable catastrophe 
came to pass and bankruptcy followed by 
separation landed him into desolation and 
the useless regrets of repentance. He is 
now a poorer man, a sadder and no doubt 
so far a wiser, to-day, than he wason that 
bridal morn of May, when he married his 
adored and thought he had forced the gates 
of Paradise once and forever, and had built 
him for life an enduring tabernacle among 
its flowers and flowering bushes. He has 
learned by terrible experience that a man 
does not always know what is best for him, 
and that even the sickness of love had 
sometimes better endure unhealed than be 
eured for time and eternity by the caustic 
of matrimony. 








The way to make money is to save it. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is the most economical 
medicine to buy, as it is the only medicine of 
which oan truly be said, ‘* 100 doses one dol- 
lar.” Do not take any other preparation if 


Hite does to us. Immovable in the black 
majesty, and shows phases analogous to 


When the sun covers with his rays 
the terrestrial hemisphere that faces the 


of the full moon it is the non-illumined half 
of our globe that is turned toward this 


last terrestrial quarter, and to the first quar- 
ter of the earth, the last quarter of the 
The lunar day, the period during 


every portion of her surface to the solar 


twelve hours and forty-one minutes. Dur- 
ing this long diurnal period the earth offers 


more to the illumination of the lunar nights 
than the moonlight does to the illuminating 
of our nights, and the selenites have truly 


darkness of their nights than we have for 
considering the moon as created to be the 


were mortals who were tucked away in 
their graves because of it. There were dia- 
monds, pearls and precious garments, which 


forever before the festivities closed. An 
army of colored messenger boys manned 
thecloak room. Not halfof them could read 
numoers, and when the gala night was over 
and hats and wraps were demanded there was 
no telling which was whose. Six thousand 


German Hatred of the Jews. 


The Berlin corre spondent of the Tribune 
says that there is at the German capitol a 
Jewish banker who is the founder of a house 
that may rival that of Rothschild. His 
name is Bleichroder. He has nad many 
bitter disappointments in every way but in 
business, and the correspondent says: 
‘* With wealth came social ambition, and 
with social ambition a campaign of defeats, 
It is difficult for Americans to realize the 
barriers in the way of the Hebrew in Gar- 
many. The anti-Semitic sentiment is wide- 
spread and violent. The aristocratic classes 
are thoroughly in sympathy with the move- 
ments of Court Chaplain Stocker and the 
drawing-rooms of the nobility, filled with 
‘** Judenhetzer’ and closed to the Jewish 
Croesus. They are debarred fronr all so- 
ciety other than their own; they are exclud- 
ed from certain offices in the judicial career 
and are rejected as candidates for the army, 
and are accepted objects for jokes and wit~ 
ticisms. But the noblemen of Germany 
are in their power, and the moneybags and 
estates are fast passing into their hands. 
Bleichroder’s strength in this way is enor- 
mous. Half of the cavaliers in this city are 
deep inhis debt. Even Emperor William 
1. owed him money, and was greatly indebt- 
ed to him for assistance during the Franco- 
Prussian war, for which he raised bim to 
the nobility.” The banker’s daughter was 
sent into society under the chap‘ ronage of 
& lady ot the old nobility, and by favor of 
the late emperor she was invited to a court 
ball; but not a nobleman present asked her 
to dance, and not a lady glanced at her. 
She did not care to attend another court 
ball. The banker’s son could not get a 
place in the regular army, but the father’s 
influence secured him a position in a regi- 
mentof the reserves; and the result was 
only insult and humiliation. The corre- 
Sponcent says: ‘‘ Upon one occasion, while 
attending the mancuvres with his corps, 
the commander had the bugle blown to as- 
semble his aids. Bileichroder naturally 
came up with the rest, but the commander 
turned to him with the words: ‘ Sir, I wish 
it distinctly understood that when I call 
the cfficers, you are not included in the 
number.’ Bleichroder’s title was as good as 
theirs. The old banker once thought it in- 
cumbent upon himself to invite the officers 
of his son’s regiment to dinner. The in- 
vitation was at first refused, bat the em- 
peror, hearing about it, ordered its accept- 
ance. Accordingly, at the appointed time, 
the corps attended in a body. Herr von 
Bleichroder was called to the door. ‘At 
the command of his majesty, William, Em- 
peror of Germany, sir, we appear here for 
dinner,’? said the spokesman. Silence 
reigned throughout the meal, after which 
the insolent fellows left the house with- 
out waiting for the benediction of their 
host.’””, The young man finally left the 
army, as a fellow officer slapped his face for 
impatient words about the emperor. He is 
now to take charge of his father’s establish- 
ment in Germany. The old man, though 
growing blind, retains all his mental power, 
and, it is said, is still frequently consulted 
by Bismarck on the financial policy of the 
nation. 


The Inaugural Ball, 


The Philadelphia Times devotes a couple 
of columns to the account of various balls 
and receptions on the inauguration of a new 
president. Here is what the 7Zimee says of 
Mrs. Madison at her inaugural ball, and of 
tho two dnring the presideucy of Grant: 
The inauguration ball is a national insti- 
tution. Of that there can be no doubt, 
Fotlewing the example set by Washington, 
lights have twinkled their brightest, music 
has sounded its sweetest and beautiful wo- 
men have looked their loveliest to celebrate 
the incoming of president after president. 
Some of the earlier executives gave recep- 
tions instead of having balls given them. 
Jefferson, of course, gave nothing, and 
when the belies of the capital protested 
against Republican simplicity by calling on 
him in a body and sending word that they 
awaited him in the levee room, he did not 
stop to draw off his muddy boots before 
stepping in to greet them, cordial but incor- 
rigible. 

Resplendent Dolly Madison! Thy regime 
made full amends for the lack of fetes in 
the years that LA) gone before. 

And yet she Gid not dance. 

When the manager of the inauguration 
ball brought her the first number of the pro- 
gramme, she smiled, but answered quietly: 
‘“*T never dance, what shall I do with 
this?’’ 

‘Present it to the lady next you.” 

‘Bat Ism afraid it will look like par- 
tiality.’’ 

“*Then let me give it for you,’’ and he 
gave it to Mrs. Madison’s sister. 

Pretty Mrs. Madison, who painted and 
powdered and patched and wore shockingly 
low gowns, whose waists ended under the 
bosom—just such gowns as they are tempt- 
ing us to wear now—and who was so sunny 
and so kindly that they said of her she only 
dressed to please other people by giving 
them her charming self on which to gaze. 
She loved warm colors, and there are full 
descriptions of the gorgeous robes of buff 
velvet which she wore to the inauguration 
ball, and in which she ‘‘ looked and moved 
like a queen.’’ She wore full strings of 
pearls upon her neck and her arms, and on 
her head was a Paris turban set with bird 
of paradise plumes. She would be a strange 
figure now, the magnificent dame who yet 
hada pocket fora bandana, which she told 
Henry Clay, as she wiped away the snuff, 
was ‘‘for rough work,’’ while the lace 
handkerchief which she fluttered a moment 
later was her ‘* polisher.’’ 

The ball at Grant’s first inauguration was 
a nightmare, People who were there think 
of it with a shudder, and awake from 
dreams of it in acold sweat. It was held 
in ‘he Treasury building, and the air, as 
Mary Cl.mmer wrote of it, was penetrated 
with fine dust ground till there was nothing 
to breathe but dessicated grindstone. There 





were ravished from their fond possessors 


tired people protested. The worried boys 








you have decided to buy Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


temperized. Six thousand impatient peo- 


er knows nothing. At the present moment 


himself on a diet of coarse rye bread. 
Within his reach is this cheap food, one of 
the most delicate and nourishing known to 
the American epicure. He does not use it 
because he has never been taught to do so. 
No doubt the obstinate dislike to accepting 
new ideas, 80 strange toan American but 
familiar to every observer of European 
habits, is largely responsible for this curious 
fact.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


addicted to gambling, and played for ex- 
eeedingly high stakes. The court function- 
aries did all in their power to overcome this 
passion, but to no purpose. 
appealed to the Empress’s confessor, who 
‘tuduced the imperial gamester not to give 
j@p cards, but to play for only a copper 
kreutzer a point. The cunning Empress, 
however, ordered her jeweler to make her 
100 kreutzers in a peculiar manner so thas 
‘each one could be opened in the middle apd 
‘aducat inserted. The two pieces were put 
together so that only the initiated knew 
that they were not what they seemed. Thus 
tthe Empress kept the letter of the com 
\fessor’s demand and atthe same time em 
oyed the excitement in whichshe delighted 


after hearing her daughter execute a brill-: 
ijant aria several sizes too big for her, 
‘¢hasn’t Almira got a magnificent timbre tol 
her tone!” 
old uncle who had always desired his niece; 
to learn cooking. ‘ 
Why, it’s the most woodeny voice I have, 


|p clamored. ‘The frightened boys tipped 
six thousand cloaks in a promiscuous heap 
on the floor. Then came the fight for somes 
thing, anything to protect one from the piti- 
less alr outside. There was snatching and 
pulling. Women who could not or would 
not scramble shivered in corners and wept 
on window ledges, where morning found 
them exhausted. Greeley went to his hotel 
bareheaded. Another man walked two 
miles in dancing pumps and without his 
hat. It was five years before letters of in- 
quiry stopped coming asking for articles 
lost at that awful ball. 

The bell which inaugurated Grant’s sec- 
ond term cost $60,000. An immense build- 
ing was put up for tha occasion, with a great 
dais big enough of itself for a hall, an eagle 
spread his wings overhead and in his talons 
he clutched streamers one hundred feet 
long. Thousands of canaries were hung in 
cages in the folds of the banners. Mrs. 
Grant was gorgeous in white silk and black 
lace. Mrs. Fisb, stately and serene, sat be- 
side her on the platform. Nellie Grant 
stood by her father, holding fast to his 
hand. Tall Lady Thornton, Mrs. Cress- 
well, Mrs. Boutwell, Mme. Fiores, from 
Ecuador, were only a few of the brilliant 
figures in the assemblage. The cloak room 
was everything that heart could wish, but 
everybody froze; it was in the depth ofa 
blizzard. West Point cadets had dropped 
in the ranks chilled te the marrow in the 
street parade that day. And the ball room 
was not warmed. Shawls and cloaks were 
drawn over bare shoulders and jewels were 
hidden in hoods. Teeth chattered, skins 
turned blue. Never was such a demand 
for hot coffee; never was such vigorous 
danving. The canaries never piped a note. 
They were paralyzed with cold. The dis- 
tinguished guests who sat on the dais felt 
themselves momentarily congeal. Before 
12 o’clock everybody went home. Grant, 
with all his simplicity, had an honest love 
for display, but he had bad luck at both his 
inauguration balls. 
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Copied from Nature, 


Most of the skiliful devices invented by 
men for doing fine work rapidly can be 
traced to nature, where for countless cen- 
turies they have been operating. The dis- 
coverer of each new appliance of mechanism 
might be shown that his idea was as old as 
the hills. It is claimed that the inventors 
of the future will be those who carefully 
study the natural world. The bubr stones 
of the mills are another style of the molar 
teeth which grind all the grist that feeds 
men and beasts. The hoofs of horses are 
made of parallel! plates like carriege springs. 
The finest file of human manufacture isa 
rough affair compared with the Datch rush 
used by cabinet-makers. The jaws of the 
turtle and tertoise are natural scissors. The 
squirrel carries chisels in his mouth, and 
the hippopotamus is provided with adzes, 
which are constantly sharpened as they are 
worn. The carpenter's plane is found in 
the jaws of the bee. The woodpecker has a 
powerful little trip-hammer. The diving- 
bell imitates the work of the water-spider, 
which constructs a small cell under the 
water, clasps a bubble of air between its 
hind legs, and dives down to its submarine 
chamber with the bubble, displacing the 
water gradually until its abode with fishes 
contains a large airy room surrounded by 
water. In laying its eggs on the water the 
gnat fastens them into the shape of a life- 
boat, which it is impossible to sink without 
tearing it to pieces. 

The iron mast of a modern ship is 
strengthened by deep ribs running along its 
interior. A porcupine quill is strengthened 
by similar ribs. When engineers found 
that hollow beams were stronger than solid 
ones, they only discovered a principle that 
fs very commonly seen in nature. A wheat 
straw, if solid, could not support its head 
of grain. The bones of the higher animals 
are porous, and those of birds, where light- 
ness and strength are most beautifully com- 
bined, are hollow. The framework of a 
ship resembles a skeleton of a herring. 
Aeronauts try to copy the structure and 
movements of birds. Palissy, the French 
potter, studied seaside shells to learn the 
best method of fortifying a town. The 
ship-worm is an admirable tunneler, boring 
his way through apy submerged timber and 
lining the round passage with a hard casing. 
The engineer Brunel took a hint from this 
animal, and was the first to succeed in tun- 
reling under water. 
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Corn Bread for Europe. 


Corn is one of the most important articles 
of our export trade. In 1887 we sent out 
40,000,000 bushels, the total value of which 
was $19,874,361. In other years we have 
nearly doubled this amount. It would sur- 
prise one unfamiliar with the facts to know 
that practically all of this expert is used 

abroad to feed cattle. Of the use of corn 

in the preparation of table foed the foreign- 


the German peasant is paying nearly double 
the price for wheat loaves, or else starving 
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Conscience and Kreutzers. 
Maria Theresa, of Austria, was greatly 


They finally 





Her Timbrey Tones. 
“Dear me,” ejaculated Mrs. Tonhunter, 


“Timber !? snarled the crusty! 


“Timber! lots of its 


t was 
The man is a coward who is giyi) onh ~ alg He c 
where he dare not be otherwise, but bé be was ap 
comes a bully behind the closed doors'o that voice 
hishome. What we need is less manner quiet to ¢ 
ism for show, and more courtesy at home bloods am: 
You would never dare to speak to a lady in Wied to 
society, sir, as you speak to your wife and horses wh 
daughter, and I say you are the worst sort goods. J 
of a cad when you take atone with the de he couldn 
fenseless ones at home you would not dara that thunds« 
@seumo to 2 stranger . pever see 
All politeness that is put on merely fur him Nort! 
show is like the stain the cabinet-maker fidn’t shin 
puts on a pine board; politeness thal bim on ma 
amounts to any thing is in the grain of ke would 4 
‘the wood, not an external application. We while he w 
make a-terrible fuss when our growing he never g 
children put a dinner knife to their Lipa out of their 
yet say nothing when they pester and “It was 
harass one another with mean and sarcas when Joe 
tio speeches until good nature flies out th ing trips al 
window and evil temper stalks in at the While it v 
door. fore the beg 
I will take my chance any day to live found that 
with the person who commits the solecism there was 
of putting his knife in his mouth rather gs, not so! 
than with the person who deals in anges as because 
provoking speech and inuendo. North. W: 
You take it greatly to heart when th anxious ov‘ 
slugs get into the roses and your Jum days befor 
gardens are despoiled of their sweetness increased 4 
and beauty. And yet there is something sertain C: 
worse that gets into the home, that garden siderable < 
of delight, when unkind and sarcastw his neighb 
speech creeps in with its chilling blight. I ino need of 
have in my mind’s eye as I writea family nd that 
of growing sons and daughters more dese Now, as he 
late than any garden devoured by slug his distric: 
or withered by devastating blight. Th assurance, 
father sits over against every thing thatls fighting m: 
spontaneous and ardent and earnest wild ef harm. 
his cold and clammy ridicule; the olde Money, an 
boys emulate their father, and the gris an ferring to s 
ashamed to be fresh and natural and enthv tain Jim. J 
siastic, as they were meant to be, for fear aim was ' 
of evoking laughter and contempt. In the the day Jo 
midst sits the mother, @ dear little fright Captain, ai 
ened morsel of a woman, fullof poetic fan- answer fr 
cies and immortal enthusiasms stifled and money ‘ w« 
confined likeso many infant Moseses in buk # out of hi 
rush baskets, with Herod stalking up and ** Well,’ 
down the bank. Pd better « 
If you must murder love, then, in the “Now, a 
heart and home, wherein you ought #& and didn’t 
glorify and crown it, I pray you go out ané was, we t 
get druuk, or rob a bank, or skip to Canada But go he 
witha defaulter’s grip-sack; any thing, 8° he ought 
that the deed is done quickly and poor inn way. He 
cent love be not a long time dying, likes st knife 
victim on the rack. orse pist 
and an ax 
Small Bits of Soap. tools all h¢ 
Careful housewives save even the small Neither « 
bits of soap that have become too little # doubt if h 
use. Melt the pieces all together, put ins Long bef< 
small bit of Indian meal and a few drops of by one of 
perfumery. Let this hardenin any shep chanced (4 
desired, stamp on a pattern, or cut with 4 going to 
cake-cutter, and the resultis a pleasing soap tain lived, 
for toilet use. Other bits of soap can bé there’d 
melted in water, and while the mixture # had ever 
hot stir in oatmeal until there is a stiff bat to settle. 
ter. For a hand soap this is unequaled ride dista 
when much dirt or deep stains of ink Joe shoul 
berries are to be removed. The commos enemy kn 
yellow soap melted and thickened wit “6 Well 
scouring sand makes an excellent soap for hears I’r 
scrubbing and scouring. He’s too 
A Russian Jew’s Heroism. Py bag 
“Let him sink; he is only aJew,” ww chance if 
the exclamation of a crowd of people in 4 about ti 
Russian town recently, as they beheld the Forks 17 
struggles of a poor wretch in the river kinder c 
Just then a young man broke through where be 
crowd, which tried to hold him back, his gune 
plunging into the river, brought the drow= “Tt ha 
ing man to the shore. As the crowd be from the 
gan to jeer at him for saving the life of @ riding, 
mere Jew, it was discovered that the mad that rig 
whose life was saved wasa Gentile, and were full 
that his brave rescuer wasa Jew. The jee S ‘that Joe 
ing at once ceased and the crowd sluzk groaih. 


away. 


the breakfast table the morning after Cholly 
had taken the important leap, “how did 
‘things go last evening? Did she smile ot 
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AN ARM-CHAIR SERMON, 


Parcasm That Chills E thusiasm 

e. Love in Sem a Home. —_ a 
am to kil @ chicken (a wp 
wouldn't do, my dear, for a thous ‘i 
pounds!) 1 do not proceed to do the deed by 
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cruel and protracted metnoas. wri - 4o ? ht 
et 1s . Tite 
“ Cc $ a ‘ot 3 ; 
Amber’’ in the hicago Tribune. i shou poe s: a 


- arrested by the Humane Society it; om 
. ent to work to put poison in tho doomeg | 
owl’s daily rations, or nip it slyly now a ; 
then with a red-hot hairpin. —_ 

The cat that was killed by care suffers 
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far more than the i i yz,” aid y 
quick bullet. oat that perished by, (iy sme a 0.08 
or 16880 a 


When a horse is disabied and unfit fo 
service, the merciful may knocks it in the 
head with & well-aimed blow, and that’s the 
last of it. But we bave different ways g 
killing love, and trust, and kindly feeling ty 
one another’s hearts. We make use, al! tog 
often, of the North American Indian’s orig, § 
inal method of protracted torture. il 
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Drive?” I be 
‘ot one hers 






























































































A ne she @ 
love, and trust, and kindly feeling, althougs ; aig fu tan 
they die hard, and are a long time dying eDance?” Ya 
under the process, are as certainly doomal Pspnere’s neve 
as the chicken, the cat and the “dy That she does 
abled horse are by the blow of the T And gets took 
hatchet, the sting of the bullet Q »” do 
the crash of the club. There : he te & 
Many a home to-day where love reo never ha 
slowly dying under the torture inflicteg ” Py don't wantn 
&@ sarcastic tongue, or where it already ligg Where me an 
dead under the peculiar processes of thy S Twas ‘way a 
cowardly mode of torment. ‘J he drunkard'y Why, what's 
wife is not more to be pitied than the wifeag i — 
the cold-blooded husband whose tongay 9) ‘You thought 
holds the venom of a dozen Serpents. | 9m "Bout keeping 












would rather be mated to a man Whoshoulg 99) Well, Maudie 
throw a chair at me now and then than | AGT had kin 
such a husband as we see occasionally, whg For! have als 
muruers his wife’s peace and happiness Though — 
slowly yet surely from day to day withcrug 7 _— pm 
and biting words of suspicion aud contemp, ig Poem A 
I might dodge the chair, but I coulda : 

dodge the word, and, besides, bruises in Sm is Al 
flicted on the body hea’ under the applice JOE 

tion of liniment and arnica, but there hasng e 
salve been found yet to cure the burte 
& sarcastic tongue. There are many wp 
happy homes in the world. and many brokeg 
hearts, and there is a great cry raised 














































> There's Mi 










































against the causes therefor. A crusade rs iia ancy 7 
even being raised against the giant foros choad he 
that combine to break up the harmony of a — 
domestic concord, yet the lesser influences 7 ment; aN 
for evil are ignored and forgotten. It is rv) and mare 
though we armed ourselves to go out ang | above, “a 
shoot clephants in a country where rabbity under aa 
were devastating the crops, or fitted outg = eiaim as a 
fleet to catch whales in a fresh-water pond beliey ol o 
full of eels and catfish. Intemperance, and Bo said 
unfaithfulness, and all the greater cause oa eae 
of sorrow in the world’s homes have alway a Broadway 
plenty of armed and steadfast opposers ang eomfort - § 
foes, but the little hidden foxes that spay ‘24 by the 
the vines run to and fro without molests Work well c 
tion. goods prom 
It takes as much heroism often to sit Decay <bee sarhed 
down and endure forahalf-hour the electrig ene 
buzz-saw of am «ern dentist as it takes tp eraily mtg 
march to battle behind a drum a). a flag: ly his ra . J 
but who ever wrote a poem to the hero pes ~ dye = 
heroine of the dentist’s chair? It takes wee ee 
more Christian grace to live in the sams — at 
house with a sarcastic tongue than to wear ard aed 
@ hair-cloth shirt and do ante-sunrise pen. via we a re 
ance, and yet who stops to say a wordot os petery 
«comfort to the saint inured to domestic ton Cay ate 
ment, or learn a lesson from her sublims “— “= 
patience-and enduring courage? It is not ores, 
going to be those who march up by and by he oc a mol 
and show saber cuts on the body who wi] aie evert 
be called heroes, but those who display caseatine 
scars made in the heart that were silently im those da 
endured, who will wear the laurel and the toward thir 
bay. We all pride ourselves on the ett that he lo 
quette that teaches us to be gentlemen ani and if : 






ladies in the drawing-room or in pubiic 
places, but when some of us have learned 
the etiquette that teaches us to be mor 
gentlemanly and ladylike as fathers and 
mothers, sisters and brothers, parents and 
children, we shall have learned a new coda 
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The Wrong Preposition, 
“Well, my boy,” he asked, cheerfully, # 




































ever heard.” ‘ 4] 





your proposal?” “No,” said Cholly, faintly seen Joo 
pushing away a breakfast roll. “Sbé of his er 
smiled at it.” 2 agree vy 
mighty | 
next di 
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THR MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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HIS DAUGHTER. | 

ty daughter paint? Well, I should smile’ 

@he's at it mostly all the while. 

You'd ought to see her plaques and jars, 

Wit roses, iragons, nymphs and stars 

All floatin’ ‘round, promiscuous like, 

Asif they's “Unions” ona strike. 

hey say she’s got the ‘artist touch; 

What she can't paint up isn’t much. 


@“Ppiay,” did yousay? Well, now, see here: 
I spend cool hundreds every year 

For lessons on the violin— 

Of course you know that that's come in 
and that piano playin's out! 

My daughter's arm is middlin’ stout, 

With taper wrist, and that, you know, 
Looks mighty pretty at the bow, 


“prive!” I believe you. At the beach 

Not one her style can ever reach. 

fhe way she gathers up a line 

Above her tandem team is fine, 

“Dance?” You just watch a german through; 
here's never any “favors” new 

hat she doesn't get; she danoes prime, 

And gets took out, sir, every time. 


*Cook,” do yousay? Why, bless you, man, 
The dainty hand that waves that fan 

Ain’t never held a rollin’ pin. 

I don't want my child to begin 

Where me and ma did years ago— 

"Twas ‘way down, pretty middlin’ low. 
Why, what's my money good for, sir, 

ff not to spread around for her? 


You thought you'd like a wife that knew 
"Bout keeping house a thing or twof 
Well, Maudie'd like the house first rate, 
And I had kind o’ hoped you'd mate; 
For I have always liked your style, 
Though knowin’ you a longish while, | 
But I’m afraid *twont be a “go"— | 
Why, man, you're fifty years too slow. 
—Aristine Anderson, in Detroit Free Press. 


JOE AND CAPTAIN JIM. 


There's More Than One Way of | 
Collecting a Bill | 


j 











“T have collected bills in many ways and | 
fn many places; I have begged for pay- 
ment, bribed for payment, stormed for pay- 
ment; I have wheedled, implored, flattered 
and abused; I have waked the heavens 
@bdove, the exrt ned und the waters | 
ander the earth, but 1 never collected a 
claim as Joe Smith once, did—and I don’t 
believe I'd ever care to.” 

So said a Georgia merchant as he 
stretched himseif out ina big easy chairin 
a Broadway hotel, filled as to body by the 
e@omfortof an excellent dinner, and as to 
mind by the consciousness of a good day’s 
work well done. His trip to New York for 
goods promised well, his stay in thecity 
Was nearly ended and he had one or two 
@ncouraging letters from the South. Nat 
erally he was cheerful, and just as natural 
ly his talk drifted back to old days, when he 
was a deal younger than he is now, and 
when things in Georgig were very different 
from what they are now. 

“Joe came to us from Connecticut five 
years before the war broke out,” said the 
eld gentleman, getting a fresh light for his 
cigar anda fresh gripon his story at the 
same time. “We were ex-Nutherns our- 
selves, and we were gladtogethim. He 
was a big, sinewy fellow, not pretty, by any 
means, but aboutas tough physically as ang 
thing everturned out by a diet of pie and a 
landscape of rocks. He wasn’t a boy even 
tm those days; he must have been wellon 
toward thirty, and his tace was so seamed 
that he looked older. He looked strong, 





and if a stranger ever doubted his 
powers Joe’s voice settled it. It was | 
one of those big, deep voices that 
made you think of a bass drum 


and calculate that the owner must bea 
mighty hefty chap. Well, we liked Joe, 
but it was very hard to get work to suit 
him. He could sell goods sometimes, but 
be was apt to frighten the women with 
that voice of his. Then, too, he was too 
quiet to get along with some of the young 
bloods among our customers, who always 
Mked to taik cock-fights or shooting or 
borses when they cameinto buy a bill of 
goods. Joe was willing to please ’em, but 
be couldn’t. He'd roll out something in 
that thunder voice of his, but what he said 
never seemed appropriate. Then we sent 
him North on a trip, but even there he 
fliidn’t shine asa buyer. So finally we put 
bim on making collections in the hope that 
be would prove a good hand at that, but 
while he was a worker through and through 
be never got the knack of wheedling people 
out of their dollars. 
“It was about a year before the war 
when Joe came in from one of his collect- 
ing trips about as empty handed as usual 
While it was, of course,a good while be- 
fore the beginning of the hostilities, we had 
found that among some of our customers 
there was growing up a feeling against 
as, not so much because we were creditors 
as because we were known to be from the 
North. We were, of course, getting a little 
anxious over the look of things, and a few 
days before had got a piece of news which 
increased our forebodings. It was that a 
certain Captain Jim, who owed us acon- 
siderable amount, was preaching among 
his neighbors the doctrine that there was 
no need of settling up the accounts we held 
and that he didn’t mean to do so. 
Now, as he was the cock of the walk in 
his district, a big, buriy fellow, with lots of 
assurance, and had the reputation of a 
fighting man, his stand did us a great deal 
of harm. Many of his friends owed us 
money, and they delayed settling up, pre- 
ferring to see how we would deal with Cap- 
tain Jim. Just how we were going to handle 
him was the question we were discussing 
the day Joe came in. We had written the 
Captain, and'that morning had received an 
answer from him that if we wanted the 
money ‘ we'd have to send somebody to take 
it out of his hide.’ 

“** Well,’ said Joe, coolly enough, ‘I guess 
I'd better call on the Captain.’ 

“ Now, as he had never seen the Captain, 
and didn’t realize what a tough customer he 
was, we tried to persuade Joe not to go. 
But go-he would, for he seemed to feel that 
he ought to prove his usefuiness in some 
way. He equipped himself with the big- 

t knife he could find,a brace of huge 
rse pistols,a long double-barreled gun 
and an axe. I noticed that in choosing his 
tools all he appeared to care for was size. 
Neither of the pistols were loaded, and I 
doubt if he knew how to charge the gun. 
Long before starting he took care tosend 
by one of the Captain’s neighbors who 
chanced to come to town news that he was 
going to go up to the Creek where the Cap- 
tain lived, and that abont Friday morning 
there’d be about the prettiest fight Georgia 
had ever seen if the Captain wasn’t ready 
te settle. The Creek was a good two days’ 
ride distant and I couldn’t understand why 
Joe should take such precious care to let his 
enemy know he was coming. 

“¢ Well,’ Joe explained, ‘look here. If he 
hears I’m coming he’ll never wait for me. 
He’s too fond of fight for that. He’ll sim- 
ply start ous to meet me and I'll get him 
off his own ground, where I’d have nd 
chance in the world. He will have just 
about time to get to the tavern at the 
Forks Thursday night and I gue’s we'll 
kinder compose our little difficulty there 
=e he won’t have so much show to use 

’ 


“It happened that I had business not far 
from the Forks on Thursday, and; by hard 
riding, managed to reach the tavern late 
that riglit. The people about the house 
were full of excitement, and I soon learned 
that Joe and the Captain were both on the 
ground. They had ridden up from oppo- 
site directions about the same time an 
hour earlier, and their armaments, for the 
Captain's equipment duplicated Joe’s, bar- 

ng the axe, had created a sensation. 
ws | body knew the Captain, of course, 

ut it so happened that nobody had ever 
wie before. Neither man would talk 
his errand, and all the loungers could 
‘gree upon was that there were two 
mish bad men in the house and that the 
in ¥Y was likely to see some fun some- 
re thereabout. Looking into the main 


| we afterwards learned, he took the col- 


| Iwas given a share in the room next theirs; 


| Countof a journey of his into Louisiana, 


| blow. Ofcourse the Captain responded in 


room of the Inn I saw the champions, each 
sitting near a glass and surrounded by his 


weapons. But it was clear in an instant 
that if their relations were formal they 
were no! uafriendly, and that the Captain 


had not discmvered Joe's identity. In fact, 
lector for a sheriff of one of the lower 
counties who hada more than local reputa- 
tion, gained in a desperate battle with a 
desperado with axes as weapons. I took 
care not to show myself until the men 
went to bed, and then imagine my 
surprise when I learned that the landlord 
had assigned them not only to the same 
room, but to the same couch. Luckily 


my companion was sleepy, and there were 
cracks in the partition, so that 1 had no diffi- 
culty in finding out what was going on next 
door. The moonlight streamed in, showing 
both men in bed. By the head of each was 
astack of deadly weapons, but the room- 
mates were evidently getting acquainted 
amicably enough. The Captain was telling 
some story illustrative of his prowess with 
abowie. Then Joe took his turn, and re- 
lated the gory details of a little affray of 
honor settled with axes and a funeral. 

“*Tallers prefers axes, sir,’ I heard Joe 
say. ‘They never misses. Now, you can hit 
@man witha knife and a button may turn 
the point, but axes, sir, did you ever hear of 
a button turning an axe, sir?’ 

“But the Captain was ready with an inci- 
dent in which the knife figured most prom- 
inently, and then branched off into an ac- 


which had been attended with considerable 
miscellaneous slaughter. Joe countered 
with a tale of an enjoyable visit ho had had 
to California, where he had in one day shot 
a gambler, gouged the eyes out of a miner 
and broken the neck of a tenderfoot with a 


kind, but he was perceptibly weakening, 
and the difficulty he described had led to 
but two homicides. Joe was beginning an- 
other novelette which promised well, when 
he interrupted himself by suddenly rising 
up in bed, pulling his trousers from 
achair, und fumbling in one of the pockets. 
Then he began to bewail his luck. It was 
his invariable custom, he explained, to dig 
out the bullets from the bodies of such vic 
tims as he shotand keep them in a certain 
pocket. This should now contain eight, but 
as he could find only seven one had evident- 
ly been lost. However, he was somewhat 
comforted bythe remembrance that the 
morrow promised to replace his treasure, 
as he had promised some mercantile 
friends of his to either collect a little debt 
or make their claim one against an estate. 

“*What!’ gasped the Captain, ‘aint you 
Sheriff—?’ 

** ‘No, sir,’ quoth Joe, ‘I’m going to call on 
@ party, sir, they call Captain Jim. They 
say he loves sport, sir, and if you'll come 
with me you’ll see some fun. By the way, 
if you know this ’ere Captain, just tell me 
what kind of a lookin’ chap he is, will you? 

“T did not hear the reply, for just then the 
landlord rushed in to tell me that my horse 
had hurt himself in the barn and was ina bad 
way. Half an hour passed before I returned, 
and then all was quiet in the next room, 
while both its occupants were apparently 
sleeping. I awoke the next morning to find 
Joe by my bedside, with the broadest of 
smiles on his face. 

‘But the Captain?’ I asked. 

“‘Oh, he’s all right. He slipped out of 
bed about four o'clock this morning, woke 
the landlord to tell him that he had business 
in the next county, and then departed, after 
leaving this envelope for me.’ 

“Joe handed me the envelope. It contained 
money enough to meet our claim in full. 

“The next time I saw the Captain he 
called at our store. Joe wasthenin South 
Carolina, we told him as he bought a bill of 

s. 

“But he’s coming back?’ the visitor 
asked, in a thoughtful way. 

** «Oh, yes, he’ll be here next month.’ 

***T may as well pay cash,’ the Captain re- 
marked, and as he did so he drew me aside 
and whispered in my ear: ‘There’s one 
thiog been bothering my memory lately. 
Was it six or seven men he killed in Cal- 
ifornia?’ ’—N. Y. Times. 





BUSINESS IN JAPAN. 


Narrow Margin of Profits, Small Salaries 
and Curious Disorder. 

The Japanese are content with little, and 
itis from this attribute of their nature that | 
Americans need not expect to compete with 
them in business in their own country. 
They do business on a margin that would 
ruin an American tradesman, and if they 
make five cents on the sale of a watch or 
ten cents in selling aclock they are satis- 
fied. Whereathrifty tradesman can live 
and bring up a family on ten dollars a 
month there is little hope for the luxurious 
American, according to the view of Frank 
G. Carpenter. The whole nation seems to 
be engaged in what a Connecticut Yankee 
would call a whittling business. The 
stocks of many of the stores would not 
dring five dollars at auction, and the mer- 
chant sits like the Turk in his bazar, sur- 
rounded by his goods, and with his legs 
crossed serves hiscustomers. His floor is 
his counter, and his goods hang on the 
walls or are piled within easy reach of his 
hands. He has aspace altogether about as 
large as a small bedroom, and the whole of 
the front of this is open The floor is raised 
about two feet from the ground and the 
customers siton the edgeas they haggle 
over the prices. The Japanese merchant 
always asks three times as much as he ex- 
pects to get. You offer him about one-fifth 
and gradually reach the third. He gives 
you a tiny cup of tea and places beside you 
a bowl of charcoal for your pipe while you 


are looking at his goods, and as a 
rule it seems to be _ indifferent to 
him whether you buy or not. If you go 


away without buying he bows politely and 
says: ‘Sayonara’ (farewell), with as kind 
a smile as though you make a purchase, 
and if you offer him something out of the 
usual order he makes his calculation on a 
Chinese calculating machine, consisting of 
a box of wooden buttons strung on wires. 
By moving these up and down he adds and 
subtracts as quickly as we do with pencil 
and paper, and his figures are rarely wrong. 

The Japanese book-keeper always has one 
of these machines before him, and the 
book-keeping of a Japanese store is worth 
notice. The office is in the same little room 
in which the goods are kept. The book- 
keeper sits on his heels behind a low fence 
built in the’shapeof aright angle, and about 
two feet high. Here he has a paint brush 
and some India ink, and with this he paints 
theday’s transaction in Chinese letters in 
abeok of rice paper, bound by tying the 
leaves together with string. There are 
many large stores in Tokio, and these, as a 
rule, do their business on strict business 
principles. They haye many clerks, but 
the cash boy and the elevated cash railway 
are unknown. Clerks, as a rule, go in as 
boys and serve years of apprenticeship, get- 
ting little but their board and clothes. 
After they have served perhaps ten er 
eleven years it is customary for their em- 
ployers to setthem up in business of their 
own. But this ..eans an outlay of perhaps 
$50 or $100, and, as arule, the clerks here 
work for their living. They dress in Jap- 
anese fashion, and never wear their shoes 
while in the store. 

I was told of someclerks in one of the 
large book stores here who got from $15 to 
$30 a month, and this was mentioned as an 
extraordinary thing. The average clerk 
gets two days of vacation in a year, and is 
entitled to two suits of clothes and his 
board. 1 chatted with a book-seller through 
my interpreter. His store was a holein the 
wall with a great overhanging roof shading 
it from the sun. The hole had a floor about 
twelve feet square, and this was covered 
first with straw mats, three fect by six in 
size, and upon these was laid a stock of Jap- 
anese literature of all descriptions. There 
were shelves about the wall, and these were 


Hone of the books had leather backs, ana 
the pages of each of them were printed oa 
but one side of the paper. This comes from 
the use of the rice paper, which is so thin 
that it will not bear two impressions. They 
looked more like magazines than books, and 
the average size of the Japanese book is 
about that of J/arper’s Month/y or of the 
Century Magazine. The book-seller tightened 
the girdle of his dress as I asked to see his 
books, and he showed me what looked like 
aledger and day-book. I noted that these 
books, as the Japanese printed books, began 
at the back and ran to the front page, in- 
stead of the reverse, as our books do. He 
told me he kept an account of all sales, and 
that he did very little business on credit. I 
bought a book of him and he wrapped it up 
in an advertising sheet, just as our mer- 
chants do, and Iam told that the Japanese 
are fast learning advertising. 

I spent some time in going through the 
wholesale stores of Tokio. The Japanese 
are good packers, and they put up thew 
goods for shipmentina different way from 
ours. Thereare few nails used in fastening 
up the boxes or crates, and rope almost 
universally takes the place of nails. Great 
store-boxes are tied up with the rope, and 
in some of the lumber yards | see that the 
boards are tied together in bundles and 
stood on end, and not laid flat, as with us. 
Each bundle of two or three boards has its 
price marked on it, and these lumber-yards 
are practically stores and they may be 
foundin all parts of the city. Asto the 
use of string in tying up packages this is 
very rare. A strip of rice paper is some- 
times twisted about a parcel, but woolen or 
cotton string is seldom seen. I noted in 
the buying of some photographs that the 
clerk who made up the package had some 
of this string. It is the same as our gro- 
cers use. The clerk first measured the par- 
cel this way and that and took enough to 
make the knot and no more. Still, string 
is cheaper here than with us. [ mention 


this as an exawple of the economy of the | 


people. 

And still you will find but few rich Jap- 
anese! The rule here is that the people are 
not accumulative, in our sense of the word. 
They have never learned the philosophy of 
investment, and they spend all they make. 
They have in the past had no chance for the 
investment of money, except in lands, and 
the saving done has been largely for re- 
building their houses in case of fires, which 
are very frequent. 
been in Japan for more than thirty years, is 
my authority for the statement that a Jap- 
anese house is thought on the average to 
last only five years before it is destroyed 
by fires. The frame-work and the interiors 
are like tinder, and whole villages are swal- 
lowed up almost monthly in Japanese con- 
flagrations. 
less people in regard to fires I have ever 
seen, and there are no fire departments to 
speak of out of the four or five large cities. 


This danger has thus been an incentive to | 


saving, but above this there is little. Seven- 
tenths of the people, at a rough estimate, 
live from hand to mouth, though the postal 
savings banks, which have been introduced, 
bid fair to teach themdifferently. Interest 
is high, and the banks make money. There 
is not a large government debt, and the 
most of the debt is held at home. 


REAL SCOTCH HUMOR. 


Bright Flashes Gathered Here and There 
by a Highland Editor. 

Dr. Scott, of Greenoch, says the Scottish 

World, used to tell of a sailor who came to 

be married, but when asked if he would 





take the woman to be his wie, looked blank | 
and said: ‘‘I would like to know first what | 


you are going to say to she.’’ At another 
time when the woman was asked if she 
would obey, but did not answer, the man— 
also a sailor—exclaimed: ‘*‘ Leave that to me, 
sir. ” 

In those days people that felt sleepy dur 
ing the sermon used, as now in Germany, 
to shake off drowsiness by standing up; but 
poor human nature made this at times an 
occasion of display. At Old Monkland a 
man who had on a rather gaudy vest stood 
up more than once and threw back his 
coat, apparently to let his vest be seen. Mr. 
Bower, the minister, at length said: ‘* Noo, 
John, ye had better sitdoon. We have a’ 
seen your braw waistcout.”’ 

It was to Mr. Bower that the grave-dig- 
geronce said: ‘‘Trade’s very dull thenoa 
I haen a buried a leevin’ cratur for three 
weeks.” 

The people seem to have had a dislike te 
sermons being read. They used ivosay: “Hoo 
can we mind the minister's scrmonif he 
canna mind it himsel’?’’ 

What are we to think of tue lady who 
sent to her minister, Mr. Risk, of Dalserf, 
a polite message that ‘he should clean his 
teeth,” and received the answer that “she 
should scrape her tongue?” 

When his people sent a deputation re 
gesting him totell them more in his ser- 
mons about renouncing their own right 
eousness, he tartly replied; ‘It is the first 
time I heard that you had any righteous- 
ness to renounce.” 

Mr. Thom, of Govan, maintained a great 
warfare against the Glasgow magistrates. 
One day, while he was standing with the 
provost in the street, a ragged urchin came 
up begging, and was sternly driven away 
by the provost, who had himself risen from 
nothing. Mr. Thom interposed, and said: 
“Hey, laddie, there’s a penny for you. 
Ye’ll may be provost of Glasgow yourself 
yet.” 

One of the magistrates sajw him one day 
riding a good horse, and said: “* You’re bet 
ter than your master, Mr. Thom, for he 
rode on an ass.’”? Mr. Thom retorted: “We 
would be willing enough to ride on asses, 
too, but they’re no to be got nooadays. 
They’ve made them all magistrates.” 


DIPCOMAT'C ROMANCES. 


Late Marriages Fecall Stories That Are 
Worth Reading. 
Many dipiomats have recently weddea 





Americans, writes a correspondent from 
Washington. A few years ago, however. 
there was even @ grculc’ eagerness to wed 


American gir!s. One Dei Campo, of the 
Chilian Legation, angled earuesily ana 
widely for an American girl witn a fortune, 
He was a rogue, and kept the city tn an up 
roar by his sprees. After an unusually im- 
passioned appea! to a Washington girl he 
was recalled, and, returning by way of Pan. 
ama, he wrote a letter to her, purporting to 
come from a friend, describing in vivia 
language an account of the rejected Det 
Campo’s death by the dread fever of the 
tropics. His obituary was done up by him- 
self in good shape. The girl was still ta 
menting her coldness to the sensitive 
Southerner when she heard from the Chil- 
ian who took her lover’s place that the 
fermer attache of the Chitian Legation 
was now attache of a horse-car in the Chil- 
ian capital. 

These modern romances ot American 
girls and foreign noblemen can not match 
the alliance of forty years ago, tne famous 
marriage of the old Count de Bodisco, the 
Russian Minister, ang Miss Harriet Will- 
jams, the Georgetown beauty, He was old 
and decrepit. It was said that he wore 
“plumpers” in his cheeks and dressed 
his poor, broken old form so that he would 
look like a man of forty, after he saw the 
beautiful school-girl at her father’s house 
in Georgetown. For she was a school-girl 
—only fourteen when he married her. He 
sent her to Europe to finish her education, 
and when she camebaek she was said to be 
the most beautiful woman in America. A 
magnificent, fair woman, with*golden hair 
and brown eyes, was this young wifeof the 
old Count de Bodisce. After leaving here 
her husband returned to Russia, and she 
became the reigning belle of St. Peters- 
burg. 

More pathetic than this story, for 1t was 
surely pathetic for a girl of fourteen to 
marry aman of seventy, was the story of 
her sistér, Miss Fanny Williams. At the 
time Count de Bodisco was Minister he had! 
with him as attaches two nephews of the 
same name, whom in his last hours he ac 





also piled high with books. They were laid 





flat and were not stood on end as our books, 


knowledged as his illegitimate sons. One 


of these nephews loyed the sister of_his tn- 


comparable anmt. Thé Count de Rodises 
claimed that the Russian law forbade such 
an intermarriage, and the two were 

rated. She went to Bt. Petersburg with 
her beautiful sister, became engaged tos 
Russian nobleman, and on the eve of her 


marriage was found dead, with the 
miniature of her first lover in her Moi 


The tales of the-old days are best. 


KANSAS VIGILANTES, 


Reminiscences of the Harly Days 
of the Prairie State. 











Gow Horse-Thioves Were Hunted by the 
Sturdy Western Pioneers—Expeditions 
That Usually Ended with a Tragedy 
—Kailroads and Civilization. 





The depredations of horse-thieves in 
Southern Kansas was for a time something 
appalling, and kept the whole country 
alarmed, writes W. B. Holland in the De 
troit Free Press. For the past thirty years 
the Indian Territory has been the rendez- 
vous of many of the worst citizens in the 
West. Fugitives from Kansas and Texas, 
as well as from the Eastern States, flocked 
in there, where they were sure to find pro- 
tection and congenial companions. A man’s 
social standing in this lawless community 
depended on his readiness with a “gun,” and 
the number and atrocity of the crimes he 
had committed. The word “gun” refers to 
@ revolver, but these were of such an 
enormous size that the term ‘gun’? seemed 
to suit better. 

A sesidence of a few days with these peo- 
ple would make an agnostic argue the neces- 





Dr. Hepburn, who has | 


The people are the most care- | 


sity of a hell and he could easily show the 
| utility of such a place. While the inhab- 
' itants were banded together to resist the 
law, they had no confidence in each other 
and no fear of any power, human or divine. 
| They would have been unable to have told 
| Sunday by the aid of an almanac and the 
| entire absence of razors caused their faces 
| to have a heavier hirsute adornment than a 
bearded woman at a show. 
| It wasan easy matter for one or more of 
| these outlaws to enter Kansas, steal a horse 
| and be back in the Territory before the loss 
| would be discovered. With such facilities 
| for horse stealing at hand, it is no small 


| wonder that the farmers in Southern Kan- 
| sas living close to the State line were able 
| to keep any horses at all. 

| Theresult of so much crime resulted in 
| the formation of “vigilance committees,” 
| the object of which was to cause a sus- 
| pension of horse-stealing by suspending the 
| thieves. The membersof these committees 
were called ‘‘Vigilantes,” and the beauty 
| of their method was found in the fact that 
| they never had to punish a man for the seo 
| ond offense. 

While a great deal of fault may be found 
| with mob law im general, there is no doubt 
but the vigilantes in Kansas had an elevat- 
ing effect on the horse-thieves. 

When a horse was stolen, the neighbor- 
hood was notified and men started outin 
squads of from three to six. They all went 
into the Territory, each squad selecting its 
own route. A noticeable part of the outfit 
of each squad would bea new halter rope 
of a size sufficient to hold three or four 
horses, and perhaps thirty feet long. Just 
why sucha rope was necessary to hold a po- 
ny that at other times was perfectly gentle 
| did not appear, but the rope was taken along 
at any rate. 

In two or three days the squads of vigt- 
lantes would begin toreturn. Finally one 
squad came in leading the horse that had 
been stolen. It might also be noticed that 
while all the other men had brought back 
, the massive halter-rope, the squad that 
brought the horse brought no rope. 

‘We found the horse, but the thief got 
a@way,’’ the successful men said, apologetio- 


| ally. 
“Did you see the thief?’ some one would 
ask. 


“Yes, we saw him and the last we 
noticed of him he was going through the 
brush,’’ would be the answer, sometimes 
varied so as to have the man ‘‘ drjwn while 
crossing a river.”’ ‘ 

The truth was apparently told, but'to the 
farmer who had been amember of a similar 
squad the careless words told ofa traged 
and he knewthat somewhere inthe 
country just south was a corpse hanging to 
atree, a note pinned to the bosom and flue 
teringin the wind. He knew that a soul 
had been hurried to its Maker; that one 
desperate man had struggled with others 
as desperate and determined as himself 
and had succumbed to the odds against 
him. He knew also that it was a horse 
thief that had been hung and that his own 
animals were so much safer. Conscience 
was stilled by the thought that it was his 
duty;a horrible task, but nonethe lessa 
bounden duty, due to himself, to his neigh- 
bors and to his family. 

When starting on such atrip, each man 
hoped that it would not be his squad that 
should overtake the solitary man riding the 
stolen horse. He closed his eyes to shut 
out the remembrance of the time when he 
was a member of the successful squad— 
when he was one of the four who captured 
the sullen criminal on the tired and worn- 
out horse. He could still hear the poor fel- 
low beg and plead for mercy which all four 
were about to grant, until one of them 
whispered ‘‘our oaths,” and from that mo- 
ment the doom of the thief was sealed. 
He hoped that he would never be a party to 
such another hideous crime, but he knew 
that if he caught the thdef he would do 
what his neighbors expected of him and 
what he expected of them. Dead men tell 
no tales, and neither does a vigilante, so he 
| knew he was safe fromall human law and 


| punishment. 

But all this is past and horse-thieves and 
vigilantes are almost unknown in Kansas. 
The Missouri Pacific and the Santa Fe rail- 
ways each cross the Indian Territory and it 
is nolonger aden of criminals. The pio- 


neer fariior of Kansas speaks of the vigi- 
lantes with a far-away air as though dimly 
remembering something of them and their 
ways. 

The scattering trees that have borne such 
horrid fruit are still there and may be 
known by their names and local tradition. 
“Dead Man’s Tree,” at the head of ‘Horse 
Thief Gulch,’ is a well-known place in the 
Territory on the Arkansas river. Years 
ago when goiag south from Wichita on a 
stage the horses would be changed at a sta- 
tion known as “Threeon a Limb,” but the 
railroads have done away with the stage 
just as civilization ended the necessity for 
vigilance committees. 








Show-Window Displays. 

A well-known Boston detective says of 
the displays in our show-windows: “It may 
look queer, but itis true, that the stores 
which have large exhibitions in their show- 
windows do more toward educating young 
boys to steal than any thing else. The 
reason of this is that large crowds, mostly 
women, gather about the windows to look 
at the displays. Well, a young gamin 
comes along and sees a pocket-book pro- 
truding out of a woman’s pocket, and the 
temptation is so great that he sneaks up be- 
hind her and steals the wallet. Maybe 
this is his first time, but when once given a 
start in this direction there seems to be a 
kind of infatuation about it which leads 
him to followit up, and oftentimes results 
in his becoming a professional house-break- 
er.’” 








Wealth in Wives or Dogs. 

In some parts of Africa a man’s wealth 
is judged by the number of his wives, A 
man with sixty wives is looked upon as @ 
sort of bonanzaking. His wives probably 
\go out washing at fifty cents a day, or make 
shirts at forty cents a dozen. In this coun- 
try a man’s wealth is judged by the number 
of dogs he owns. The possessor of eight 
dogs is generally too poor to pay school tax, 
‘and his wife takes in washing. 








VARIETIES. 

DEACON Haysexp—Wall,that there city man 
hez got more brains than I give him credit 
for. I offered to trade him old Dobbin, Ma- 
rier, an’ what d’ye think he said? 

Good Wife—I'm sure I don’t know. 

Deacon Hayseed—He said old Dobbin 
wasn’t wuth a last year’s bird’s nest. 

THE UNOBTRUSIVE Piety Or MR. SPOTCASH. 
—‘*Spotcash, who is that who went out of 
the stere just now?” 

“The Rey. Mr. Goodman. I thought you 
knew him. He is our pastor.” 

‘Your pastor, Spotoash? Are you & mem- 
ber of a church?” 

“Of courseI am. Ihave been a member 
for twenty years.”’ 

“ “ And I have been in partnership with you 
for fifteen years and never suspected you!”’ 





New Chicago Pastor—Of what State is your 
husband a native, Mrs. Veneer? 

Mrs. Veneer, of Chicago—Connecticut, I 
believe, sir. 

N. C. P.—Do you know in what part of the 
State he was born? 

Mrs. V.—I don’t think he was ever born, 
sir, 180 oftenhear him speak of himeelf to 
others 88 a self-made man. 





Scenz I.—Amy—What lovely poetry. Is it 
yours, Algernon? 

Smith—Yes, darling. 

Scene II.—Amy—Mr. Smith, I have discov- 
ered that the poem you read as your own is 
by Tennyson. 

Smith—Alas, he claims it. I read it to him 
in 1879, and the old villain remembered it 
word for word, and included it in his works. 

Amy—Oh! The monster! 





THE WRONG Hovuss.—T-amp (thinking te 
obtain sympathy)—I say, mum, I ain’t got 
nowhere that I kin call a home, and I ain’t 
eat nuthin’ all day. Would you mind it, mum, 
if I slep’ in the snow here until mornin’? 
Lady of the house (who knows 'em)—No, I 
ain't got any objections. You can drop 
down there anywhere; only remember, that 
as I don't charge you anything for your 
lodgin’, I shall expect you to shovel the 
snow away from the house in the mornin’. 





HARRISON'S CABINET OONSTRUCTED.— 
“That's an elegant piece of furniture, ain’t 
it?’ said the furniture dealer, pointing out 
his latest work to a friend. 

‘It is, indeed. Who is that for?’’ 

“That? Don’t give it away; I made that 
for Gen. Harrison.’’ 

‘*The next President. That’s handsome.” 

‘Yes. I saw in the papers that he wanted 
a Cabinet, and I’ve made that on purpose for 
him. I knew they couldnt make furniture 
anywhere but in California.””"—San Francisco 
Chronicle, 





GENTLEMAN (to barber)—Have you one of 
these nickel weighing machines in the place? 
Barber—Yes, sah; right dar in de cornah. 

Gentleman weighs himseif. 

Barber—Hab a shave, sah? 

Gentleman—No; I want a bath. 

Barber (to boy)—Alexander, git a bath 
ready for dis gemman. (After gentleman 
has removed from the bathroom)—Every 
,hing all right, sah? 

Gentleman—Oh, yes. 

Barber—Does yo’ wan’ ter weigh yo’self 
again, sah? 

His 8ap, Sap FACE BETRAYED Him Not.— 
** Ah,”’ said wise Erudite to Miss Shrewd at a 
party the other night, ‘‘ what a sad, sad face 
that gentleman has over there in the 
corner. I have been watching him ali the 
evening and I have not seen him smile once. 
His heart is heavy with some mighty gr.ef. I 
am sure of it, and I have been wondering 
what it could be, and letting my heart go out 
to him in sympathy. Do tell me if you know 
his history.’’ 

** Yes,’” replied Miss Shrewd, briefly, ‘* heis 
editor of a humorous paper.”’ 





REPENTARCE IN A MODIFIED ForM.—Not 
long ago &® woman came into the counting- 
room of a certain newspaper, and drew [a 
long face at the same moment as she drew a 
handsome pocket-book from the depths of 
her dress. 

*T want an advertisement put in the news- 
paper,’’ said the woman to one of the clerks 
at the counter, fumbling the pocket-book. 

** Yes; what kind of an advertisem >nt?’’ 

The woman fidgeted a little and fumbled 
the pocket-book some more. 

‘**T'll tell you how it is,’’she said. ‘* Six 
months ago, I—I stole this here pocket-book 
inastore. I wasa pretty bad woman then; 
but since that time I have experienced re- 
ligion, and I want to make my conscience 
easy, yousee. Sol want you to putin an ad- 
vertisement that for$l0 in cash I’ll return 
this pocket-book.’’ 





CrugL TRECHERY.—" Ethel,’’ said Lionel 
Bertram Jones, as he dropped his slice of 
bread in the plate with a noise that set the 
canary in the gilt cage overhead chirping 
merrily. ‘* Ethel, I have something to say to 
you.”’ 

They had been married only four weeks, 
and the time had not yet arrived when she 
did all the talking. 

‘**Do ycu remember the day on which I 
proposed to you?” 

**Yes,”’ she replied, ‘‘I will never forget 
a 

**Do you remember,’’ he went on,’’ as he 
abstractedly drilled a hole in the loaf with the 
point ofa carving-knife, ‘‘ how, when I rang 
the bell, you came to the door with your 
fingers sticky with dough, and said you 
thought it was your little brother who wanted 
to get in?’’ 

** Yes.”” 

* O_ Ethel! 
you?” 

** How could I what?’’ she responded, as a 
guilty look crept into her face. 

**How could you make me the victim of 
such a bluff?” 


How could you? How could 





A SovuLLess CORPORATION.—For some 
weeks past my dog has been in the habit of 
sieking himself unto the cars as they sped 
apast my place, and he has never harmed 
any one by so doing, nor never would, as I 
have known h’m from a child, being peacibul 
and fond of young children and awful from 
the butcher’s shop, or would set up and beg 
or ask for what he requested at any time. 
When he would run at the cars he would act 
savage, but still would never injure the train 
by word or deed, ifI had a hundred trains 
whizzing past my place I know he would not 
harm any of them b7 night or day, but what 
does the fireman on the Speigelpeter, Eagles- 
burg, Shackrag & Pollerpus Railroad do but 
urge my dog to a high rate of speed and 
whistle to him to get him close, and then pelt 
him with wood or coal, or squirt hot water on 
him, which he tells me, in a blithe and gay 
tone, that makes me hot, he does, to take the 
bark off my dog. 

That is what makes me hait the railroad— 
and that is not all by along chock, for yes- 
terday they misled my dog and got him in 
front of the engine, and they pulled her wide 
open and squashed my dog in a way that 


askance by every thinking taxpayer and 
mother. Why will we submit? And also 
they have killed one child, as thoy claim by 
mistake, for which they paid $150, which is 
no price at all fora child as children goes, 
and is almost Jike findin’ a child in the rode. 
I say fy on such a rode as that, with its sand- 
wiches, which has just a thin rim of ham 
around the aige, 60's when you lock your 
teeth into it you get left, and the rode has 
got your money and your name is Dennis, as 
we say here. Fy on the whole thing is what 
I say, and I wish you'd print it forI don’t 
care who knows it.—Bill Nye. 





‘“*Er it ain’t writin’ an’ it ain’t printin’, 
wat kinder stamps do you put on?’ queried 
an urchin, whose head barely reached to the 
window ledge, at the postoffice yesterday. 
The clerk at the window smiled at the 
youngster’s question, and winked in evident 
enjoyment at the bystanders. Then he said: 
“Sonny, I suppose you’ve got third-class 
matter?’’ 

“*T dunuo,’’ was the dubious repl y. 

The clerk laughed, and repeated his winks 
at the interested spectators who had over- 
heard the dialogue. 

** Well,’’ he said finally, and mimicking the 
boy’s manner, “ ef it ain’t writin’ and it ain't 
printin’ I guess we'll have to call it third- 
class matter and send it along for you pretty 
cheap. What does it weigh?’’ 

‘*Nuthin’,’’ said the boy, as his mouth 
stretched into a grin that threatened to frac- 
ture his ears. 

** Nothing?” repeated the clerk. 

‘*Yump,’’ muttered the boy, reefing his 
smile slightly. 

‘*In that case, then, sonny,’’ said the clerk, 
with hilarious animation, *‘ we'll send your 
package through for nothing.”’ 

“Sure pop?’’ questioned th3 boy, as he 
edged back a little from the window. 

‘Sure pop,”’ repeated the clerk. ‘I pledge 
the honor of the government. Hand over the 
matter that weighs nothing.”’ 

‘* Here it is, mister,’’? and the boy pushed 
an inflated toy balloon through the window 
opening. ‘‘ Mind yer, I’ll hold the gov’ment 
*sponsible—yer said so.”’ 

And then the boy and the spectators did 
the laughing and the winking, and the clerk 
devoted himself to chunks of language which 
weighed more than the mailable four pounds 
allowed by law. 


Chaff. 


A horse knows more than some men, for it 
knows when to say neigh. 


The mariner is always giad to see a light- 
house, but this can not be said of the actor. 


Why isa man who makes pens very wick- 
ed? He makes people steel pens and says 
they do write. 


Some men never know howto take a wo- 
man; and indeed there is bit one way, name- 
ly, for better or worse. 


Why is a city official like a church bell? 
One steals from the people and the other 
peels from the steeple. 


A man always thinks his love letters mod- 
els of composition tili they come up in a 
breach of promise case. 


What is the difference between a dog's tail 
and a rich man?—One keeps a-wag-ging and 
the other keeps a carriage. 


American President (a few years hence)— 
Where is t:e army? Secretary of War—He’s 
gone out rowing in the navy. 


When you think the world cannot get along 
without you, pull a hair from your sealp and 
see if it makes you bald-headed. 


A party of Philadelphia scientists is on its 
way to restore the site of Babylon. It will 
also probably remove the cataract of the 
Ganges. 


A Chicago clergy man married three couples 
on the cars the otherday. He has refused to 
allow himself to be patented as a car-coupler, 
however. 

Teacher (touching her bosom)—Johnny, do 
you feel bad here when you have done wrong? 
Johnny—No’m. Ma aiways takes me.ever 
her knee, 


The weather seems to be curiously distrib- 
uted in Georgia. A Georgia paper says that 
there are now 64 ** wet’’ and 74 “dry ’’ coun- 
ties in that State. 


‘That Grumbler family are the very scum 
of the earth!” ‘But, Harry, they move in 
the very highest circies.’’ *‘ Well, isn’t scum 
always found at the top?’ 


Said a gentleman who was calling upon an 
author: ‘This room is as hot as an oven.”’ 
The author replied: ‘‘Soit ought to be, for 
it is here I make my bread.” 


An Irishman apologized for running away 
from a fight in these words: Bedad, I'd rether 
be a coward for fifteen minutes, than a 
corpse for the rest of my life. 


Before she was married she was meditative: 
and he thought‘her the most pensive girl he 
ever met. She is not so meditative as she 
was, and he calis her ex-pensive now. 


Frenchman—Yess, Miss Bostonia, in the 
Mediterransan I sailed through schoois of 
sardines. Miss Bostonia—Nonsense! How 
could they swim in those heavy tin boxes? 


Things Best Left Unsaid.—Hostess—Mies 
Brown has no partner for this waltz, you will 
not mind danci g with her instead of with 
me? He—On the contrary, I shall be de- 
lighted. 


The Carthage (Mo.) Demoorat circulates in 
a country where the marrying magistrates 
conclude the interesting ceremony thus: 
‘**Whom me and God have joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” 


‘+1 tell you, Candidus,”’ said Scribuler, ‘the 
public is fairly going wild over my poems.” 
** Indeed?” replied Candidus. ‘‘I am sorry 
to hear that. If you wishio conceal yourself 
until it calms down, why, my house is at 
your service.” 


oA mother was correcting her little boy the 
other day, and appealing te him, asked how 
he would feel if he hada son who didn’t do 
this and didn’t do that and soon. When she 
had reached the end of the inquiry he an- 
swered: ‘Well, mamma, if I had a little boy 
eigh* years old, I don’t think I'd expect the 
earth of him. 


Maud to Edith (whose engagement to Char- 
lie Flashby is just announced)—So Charlie 
doesn’t send you a box of bonbons every 
day, as he used to me? Editn—No, indeed; 
Charlie would never bribe any one’s love 
with candy. Maud—Oh, of course not. He 
used to tell me there was no use of wasting 
money on a girl when you were sure of her 
anyhow. 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


or COD LIVER OIL ws 
HY POPHOSPHITES. 


It is used and endorsed by Phy- 
sicians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as 
plain Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so- 
called Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not 

ate or change. 

It weno as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for p- 
tion, Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wast- 
ing Diseases, Chronic Cough and 


Sold by all Druggists. 





hurts the road. and causes it to be looked at 


SCOTT & BOWNE. Cuemisrs, N. Y. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Dyspepsia is te bane 


of the present generation. It is forits 


i dants, 8 Head 
cureand its attendan ¢ | 
y act 








ache, Constipation and 


Tutt’s Pi 


have become so famous. e 

speedily and gently on the digestive 
organs,giving them tone and vigor to 
assimilate food. Nogriping or nausea 


> Sold Everywhere. -« 
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DR. OWEN’S BELT 
Y aS AY 
SUNS EA, 


of strength. Curren 
be regulated like a 


DR. OWEN BELT CO., 191 State St., Chicage, 
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and farmers with no< xperience make $2, 
heur during sparetime. J.V. Kenyon, Glens 











N.Y., made $18 one day, 376.50 one w 
Socan you. Proofs and catalogue free, 
J. E, SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnatlh @& 
si-sd 
DOUBLE All Binds cheaper 
Breech-Loader onesie pommel 
$6.75. Catalogue. Address 
RIFLES$2.25 POWELL & CLEMENT, 
. <a 180 Main Stre 
PISTOLS 75¢ Cincinnati. Obie 
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LICHTNING WELL-SINKINCG 
MACHIME MAKERS. 
Well-sinking end prospecting tow's sent 
| on trial. 52) feet has been sunk in 8 
r\y hours. Instructions for beginners. Ag 
i Encyclopdia of 300 Evgravings ot well 
i and prospectors’ tools, pumps, 
r\y > wind and steam engines. A trea- 
ee ’ m gas and oil. Book 
free, mailing charges 
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ORTGAGE SALE.—Default having been 
made in the conditions of a certain mort- 
gage,made and executed ie! Lucius C. Welton and 
Lizzie Welton, his wife, of Hastings, Barry county, 
Michigan, to Thomas W. Stringer, of Nankin, Wayne 
county, Michigen, bearing date the seventeenth day 
of January, A. D. 1882, and recorded in the office 
of the Register of Deeds for Wayne County, Michi- 
gan, on the 3rd day of February, 1882, in liber 168 of 
mortgages, on page 59,which said mortgage maoduly 
assigned by the administrator of the ce) 
Thomas W. Stringer, deceased, to John B. Wallace, 
ardian of Leonard J. Stringer, and Mildred A. 
Stringer, said assienment bearing date October 20th 
A. D. 1887, and recorded in liber 2 of assignments of 
mortgages, on pace 554; on which mortgage there 1s 
1 ow claimed to be due the sum of $255.00 principal and 
1 1.30 interest, and no suit or proceedings at law or 


notice is hereby given that on Wednesday April 
the seventeenth, A. D. 1889, at 120’clock noon, 
sell at public auction, to the highest bidder, at the 
west front door of the City Hall, in the City of 
Detroit, in Wayne county, said City Hall being the 
piace where the Circuit Court for the said County of 
Wayne is held, the premises described in said mort- 
gage. orso much thereof as may be necessary to pey 
the amount due upon said mortgage, with interes 
legal costs and taxes paid by said mortgagee, which 
premises are described as follows: Commencing at 
the southeast corner 0! lands owned by Aiburtus 
Barns anc Roswell Barns and Mary Barns; thence 
south on section line of two and three to a certain 
stake; thence west on line of dower; thence north 
on line of dower to the line of Alburtus Barns’ land; 
thence east on said line to the place of beginning; 
containing eight acres of land, more or less, in see- 
tion three (3), town two (2) south, range nine (9) east. 
Detroit, January 19th, 1889. 
JOHN B. WALLACE, Assignee, 
Guardian of Leonard J.,and Mildred A. Stringer, 


8.8 BABCOCK, Attorney for Assignee. 





Mary Menard, * THE CIRCUIT COURK 
Complainant. for the County of Wayné, 
vs. in Chancery, 

John Menard, 

Defendant. | 
Atasession of the Circuit Court for the Coun 
of Wayne, convened and held at the Circnit 
Court Room, in the city of Detroit, on the Sh 
day of January, 1889. Present: Hon. Geo. 8. 
Hosmer, Circuit Court Judge. Mary Menard vs. 
John Menard. In above entitled cause it ap- 
pearing by the affidavit of Mary Menard, com- 

lainant, that said John Menard has departed 
rom his last place of residence and that tt can- 
not be ascertained in what State or country said 
efendant resides or can be found. pon 
motion of Frank F. Tyler, solicitor for com- 
mer it is ordered that said defendant, John 

enard, appear in this cause and answer the 
bill herein on orbefore June 10th, 1889. 


GEO. 8. HOSMER, Circuit Judge. 
Frank F. Trier, Solicitor for complainant. 
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ABASH, ST. LOUIS & PAOIFIO,— 
Passenger station foot of Twelfth St. 
the Wabash Short Line to Chicago,and the W 
Standard time. 
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Travel Via the 
LAKE SHORE ROUTE 
the only double track line between the 

mASD IND WEA 
THROUGH CARS 
Between Chicago, New York and Boston 


For further information, rates, and tick 
ets, Call on nearest Lake Shore Agent. 


d. 4. MANN, Kalamacoo, Mich. 


RIVE STOCK & REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEER 


Sales made in anv Parts of Unke 
Canada. Terms reasonable and a bBo 
on application. 












i a> JUDICIOUS AND PERSIST 
“ ay Advertising has always ae 
f- Successful. Before placing ang 
se Newspaper Advertising consult 
LORD & THORIAS, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
45 to 49 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 
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B.CHAFFIN & CO, Richmond, Va 
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(Continued from First Page. 

R.; M. Hughitt, Chicago, Pres. Chicago & 
Northwestern R. R.; R. R. Cable, Chisago, 
Pres. Rock Island R. R.; H. B. Stone, Chica- 
go, Gen’! Supt. C., B. &Q. RK. KR; C. MeMil- 
lan & EB. F. Jeffrey, both prominent railroad 
men and coanected with the railroads center- 
ing at Chicago. The great railroad companies 
bring live ftock from all points of the com- 
pass to their stock yards, two-thirds of which 
the dressed meat men take upon terms of 
their own dictation, transfer them to their 
siaughter-houses adjacent and prepare them 
for market. They deliver most of the prod- 
uct back tothe rallroads for transportation 
to the consumer (where they also fix the 
price), & portion of which goes back to the 
very localities from which it came alive. 

Not long since I read an account of the 
shipment of cattle raised in the State of Col- 
orado, of which Denver is the principal eity, 
to Kansas City, where they were killed, and 
before hardly cold were in the refrigerator 
cars speeding their way to Denver to market. 
By this; operation the railroad gets pay for 
the transportation of the cattle to Kansas 
City and the carcass back to Colorado, the 
dressed meat man his profit on buying and kill- 
ing, and what does the producer get? He gets 
the value of his cattle at home less the cost 
of double transportation and the profit made 
by the dressed meat man. The same thing 
is& common occurrence all over the west, 
and to a limited extent here in Michigan. 


The farmer of Michigan is just beginning 
to feel the effect of the concentration of the 
cattle trade into the hands of the dressed 
meat men. I say, just beginning to feel the 
effect, for the full effect will only be felt 
when they have their cold-storage houses in 
ali the principal cities and villages of the 
State. To illustrate their power and what 
may be expected, I cite you to the following 
taken from the market reports of the Chicago 
Tribune of October 19th, last: 

‘** A man came in from Omaha with a train 
load of cattle for which one of the ‘ Big 
Four’ offered him $5 per 100 Ibs. at that 
point, but the owner preferred to come to 
Chieago; but when he got here he found that 
$4.60 was all he cou'd get forthem. The cat- 
tle were worth considerably more, but it 
seems they were ‘pooled’ against, and only 
one man would look at them, the same firm's 
representative that offered $5 for them in 
Omaba.”’ 

Already the farmer fee's its hurtful influ- 
ence in lower prices and a poor market. 
Where formerly there was always a home de- 
mand for his surplus at remunerative prices, 
now he must contend with the dressed car- 
cass of the steer grown upon the wild lands 
of Texas, New Mexico, Colorado and Montana. 
He purchases his lands, cultivates and im- 
proves them. builds his home, contributes to 
the building of the school-house and church, 
pays taxes annually to support the State, the 
county, the town; andif he would not have 
his farm deteriorate in value year by year, 
must grow cattle and sheep to consume his 
grain and coarse feed in competition with the 
eattle and sheep grown upon government 
jand, where they run wild the year round. 
The ranger pays no taxes or rent, does not 
have to house and feed them as the Mich- 
igan farmer does, but when he has his cattle 
at the Chicago market must submit to the 
price fixed by the **Big Four.’’ No wonder 
that all over the west there is a protest 
against the dressed meat monopoly. It is 
not confined tothe producer alone. but the 
consumer is also on the alert, and while he is 
anxious to get his meat atas low a price as 
possible he wants to know that, when he has 
purchased and paid for it, it is suitable for 
human food, Neither the farmer nor the 
rangeman are getting good prices; the con- 
sumer seems not to be benefited, for the 
retailers’ prices seem about the same as in 
the past, so that apparently the only ones 
reaping any profit from the present depressed 
state of the cattle trade are the dressed beef 
combine and the retailer. 

If there is a remedy, what is it? During 
the present month bills have been introduced 
into the lexisiatures of the States of Pennsy]l- 
vania, Ohio, Kansas, Iowa, Missouri and Col- 
orado, designed to secure an inspection alive 
and on foot within the State of all cattle de- 
signed for consumption as human food. 

It has been well said that ‘* Whatever con- 
cerns the lives, the property, the health, the 
comfort, the peace, the safety and the gen- 
eral welfare of the community within the 
territorial limits of each State is peculiarly 
the subject of State legislation, and in re- 
spect to these subjects there is no limit upon 
Stste authority except the restrictions con- 
tained in the Federal and State Constitu- 
tions.’ **When we consider the nature of 
these restrictions it is difficult to conceive 
how any one acquainted with them, or with 
the general nature of our politica: system, 
ean for @ moment doubt the absolute power 
of the State legislature to enact such laws as 
hy them may be considered necessary to pre- 
serve the health of the community, or any of 
its members.” 

Justice Grier, in the case of Moore vs. Illi- 
nois, 14 Howard p. 13, in delivering the opin- 
ion of the court, says: ‘The power to make 
municipal regulations for the restraint and 
punisoment of crime, for the preservation of 
the health and morais of its citizens, has 
never been surrendered by the States or 
restrained by the constitution of the United 
States.” . 

This is known and denominated as the 
police power of the State, and under it, not- 
withstanding Congress has the exclusive 
right to regulate commerce between the 
States, the doctrine is well recognized that 
commerce may be legitimately affected by 
State laws when they are enacted as police 
regulations, and have that as an object. 

In the case of Robbins vs. Shelby Taxing 
District. 120 U. 8. Reports, Justice Brady 
says: ‘It is also an established principle, 
that the only way in which commerce be- 
tween the States can be legitimately affected 
by State laws, is where by virtue of its police 
powers and its jurisdiction over persons and 
property within its limits, a Stste provides 
for the security of the lives, limbs, health 
and comfort of persons and the protection 
of property; or when it does those things 
which may otherwise incidentally affect com- 
merce, such as the passage of inspection 
jaws to secure quality and measure of prod- 
ucts and commodities; the passage of laws 
to restrict or regulate the sale of articles 
deemed injurious to the health or morals of 
the community.”’ 

Thus it appears that the States have a right 
to enact inspection laws, under the general 
police powers, for the protection of the 
health and comfortof its people and to se- 
cure wholesome food, and thatgt is no objec- 
tion to say that it indirectly Akay’ affect the 
commerce between the States.a- ' 

Does such @ condition now ey 2c as calls for 
the passage of an inspectién law in Michigan? 
If so, then the present legislature should be 
ealled upon to act, for what higher opject 
for legis\ation can there be than the preser- 
vation of the health of the people and the 
securing to them of wholesome food. That 
there ie prevailing among cattle, and espe- 
cially among those of the far west, diseases 
that when an animal is infected with, the 
animal is incurable and makes meat from it 
poisonous and unfit for food, such as **)ump 
jaw,’ is certain, and it is also certain and 
und‘sputed that these ‘‘lump-jawed’’ cattle 
find their way to the Chicago market. The 
dressei beef monopolists insist that the in- 
spection there is so thorough that all diseased 
eattie are killed and sentto the rendering 
establishments, yet notwithstanding their 
assertions these ‘‘lump-jawed’’ cattle pass- 
ed through their alleged inspection and 
were received in Detroit Dec. 19th, last, if 
Health Officer Duffie:d can be believed. Illi- 
nois has an inspection law, and the dressed 
meat men admit its necessity by insisting 
that it is rigidly and thoroughly enforced 
there. If a necessity for Illinois, why not a 
desirable law for Michigan? Is not the health 
of the people of Michigan of as much impor- 
tance to us as the hea!'th of the people of 
Illinois is to that State? Ought not our peo- 
ple to be protected from the consumption of 
poisonous meat from lump-jawed eattle as 
well as the people of Illinois? Is it a sufficient 
answer to say that an inspection law in Mich- 
igan will deprive the ** Big Four’’ of some of 
their ill-gotten gains? Under what obligation 
are the people of Michigan or any other State 
to the “‘ Big Four’? who have built up a mo- 
nopoly and for years have been growing 
rich off the farmer and stock-raiser by rob- 
bing them? Does not Michigan grow enough 
cattle to supply its own people with meat and 
to spare? Is it an objection to an inspection 
law that it will have a tendency to preserve 
the Michigan market to the Michigan farmer, 
and to enable the Michigan butcher to get the 
benefit of his labor instead of sending it to 
Chicago to swell the already plethoric purse 
of the Chicago dressed beef octopus? 

The time has arrived when it behooves tc 
farmer and stock grower, aye, even the cor- 
sumer, of Michigan to awaken to their inte - 
ests and to demand such legislation as wii 
inure to the health, comfort, safety and gei- 
eral welfare of the people of the State, eve 


the Michigan markets and substitutes in its 
place the wholesome meats from the healthy, 
home-fed cattle of Michigan. 

Mr. Boyden said the paper made clear 
many things about which farmers were not 


well informed, regarding the way this busi- 
ness was conducted. 

Mr. Maynard said he had been interested 
in this question for some time. He regarded 
it as a very important one to breeders as 
well as farmers. In the town in which 
Jackson is located there was about 600 
head of young cattle outside of dairy 
stock—cattle being fed for market. If 
the same average was maintained through 
the whole county it would give 11,400 
head. It was not too much to say 
that these cattle had been depreciated 
in value $10 per head by the dressed beef 
business. This would bea loss of $114,000 
for the farmers of the county. Then the 
local markets of the State were being 
killed out, and soon farmers would have to 
ship their cattle to Chicago or Buffalo to 
sell. He thought farmers had not realized 
how important this question was to them. 

President Boyden read a letter from F. A. 
Baker, of Detroit, who was on the pro- 
gramme fora paper on ‘*The Mission of 
the Shorthorn Breeder of Michigan,’ ex- 
pressing his regret at not being able to be 
present, owing to business engagements. ' 

Mr. J. C. Sharp offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Southern Michigan 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, having a 
membership in the counties of Calhoun, 
Eaton, Ingham, Livingston, Washtenaw, 
Lenawee, Hillsdale and Jackson, at its 
annual meeting at Jackson, Jan. 31, 1889, 
most earnestly advocates the enactment by 
the Legislature ofa law requiring an in- 
spection, alive and on foot, of all cattle de- 
signed tor consumption as human food, in 
all the cities and villages of Michigan; and 
request the members of the Legislature 
residing in said counties to earnestly ad- 
vocate the passage of such a law. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instruct- 
ed to send a copy of this resolution to the 
presiding oflicers of both branches of the 
Legislature. 

Upon motion it was decided to purchase 
with the surplus in the treasury certain 
copies of the American Shorthorn Herd 
Book, to be kept at some place in the city 
of Jackson where members of the Associa- 
tion could consult them at pleasure. 

Upon motion of A. A. Wood, a committee 
was appointed to send copies of a petition 
to the Legislature for the passage of a cattle 
inspection law to all the breeders in the 
State, and request to circulate them for 
signatures in their various localities, and 
send them to their representatives in the 
Legislature. Adjourned. 





Worsteds. 
From the United States Economist. 

During the past two years no single fab- 
ric has attracted so much attention in the 
woolen goods trade as worsted. This was 
because of the Jow duty under which woolen 
importations classified as worsteds were 
assessed, and because Congress refused to 
amend the tariff laws to meet the necessi- 
ties of the woolen manufacturing in‘erest, 
and to bein keeping with the spirit of the 
tariff itself. However persistently the man- 
ufacturers may have pressed their claims for 
legislation, they have in their defence the 
single and very important fact that there is 
no such material nor fabric as ‘ worsted.’’ 
That term was first employed to describe a 
yarn made at the village of Worsted, Nor- 
folk County, England. The process of 
making this article was to comb instead of 
card the long bair from which the yarn was 
spun. Such is the method of manufactur- 
ing worsted, hence the term ‘‘ worsted ’’ 
cannot be applied to a fabric made from 
combed wool. This, too, is the declaration 
of the latest and highest authority on the 
subject, it being poiuted out that the term 
‘*worsted’’ is very much older than the 
combing machine by which wool is combed. 

Although as early as April 20, 1818, the 
tariff laws provided for importations of 
worsted or stuff goods, the so-called worsted 
coatings of to-day were practically unknown 
until fifty years later. In the spring of 
1860 the writer purchased in Huddersfield, 
Eng., a new fabric made with a weft of 
worsted yarn. As it was made of a Jong 
hair that would not felt easily it could not 
be dyed a fast color. Of this fact he was 
reminded by the manufacturer at the time. 
The colors *‘crocked’’ very badly, but the 
novelty of the cloth made it desirable, 
though it remained in vogue but for one 
season only. From that time until 1867 
nothing more was heard of worsted coat- 
ings. Then, however, the Washington 
Mills, of Lawrence, Mass., produced them 
in fast colors. These mills were poorly 
equipped to manufacture economically, and 
the Wanskuck Company, Providence, R. L, 
soon took a leading position in that direc- 
tion. They were followed by the Riverside 
Mills, and in due time others also joined 
the movement. Until a few years ago the 
fabric, for want of the machinery to treat 
the raw material, could not be felted, hence 
it was wiry in the handling and more or less 
porous. Inventive genius saw its opportu- 
tunity and was not long in providing a 
remedy for this. Combing machines were 
constructed that would comb wool of less 
than two inches in length, while cards were 
provided that would card wool of six to 
eight inches in length. 

For these reasons the former contention 
that worsted was made from long wool that 
was combed, and woolens from short wool 
which was carded, are no longer tenable. 
The very latest authority on the subject, and 
a practical spinner at that, asserts that the 
only difference between worsted and woolen 
depends upon the arrangement of the wool, 
that in the worsted the fibres so lie that the 
serrations with which they are covered will 
point in the same direction, rendering them 
less suitable for felting than if arranged in- 
discriminately, as in the case of woolen. 

Compared with the so-called worsted 
coatings of a few years ago, the worsted 
fabric of to-day shows greater progress than 
woolen. This is the result of the felting 
properties of the fine Merino wools from 
which our modern worsteds are made. 
Worsted coatings, it is seen, are more or less 
‘*fulled.”” This gives to them a leathery 
feel, makes them more solid, and susceptible 
of a lustrous finish. All these results are ob- 
tained through new machinery for combing 
short and fine Merino wools. For these 
reasons worsted coatings very properly are 
as much a woolen cloth as any fabric made 
from the wool of the sheep. Their designa- 
tion as ‘‘ worsted’ is only to show that the 
raw material from which they are made has 
heen combed by the process mentioned. The 
fibre of the wool, if drawn trom the woven 
cloth, is much nearer its original condition 
than if drawn from the cloth made of carded 
wool. 

As a substitute for faced cloths solid color. 
worsteds in the plainer weaves bave been in- 
creasing steadily in popular favor. For 
other than full dress they are worn by all 
classes. ‘They are more springy and do not 
soil so easily as finished cloth made of card- 
ed wool. Moreover, they are more service- 
able in all respects, and this fact is the most 
important of all with the majority of con- 
sumers. In woven fancy styles they are more 
attractive than carded wool goods, beeause 
of the brilliancy of their colors. They are 
susceptible of higher finish than carded 
wool goods, and because of their general 
adaptation to the wants and tastes of the 
American people the indications are that the 
general demand is likely to exhibit a steady 
increase, 








Owosso, August 2, 1888, 
R. H. SPARKHALL.—In the spring of 


though it drives Chicago dressed meat out o! | 1885 we had a yearling filly so lame with a 


cockled ankle in front that every one said 
she was no good; the use of one bottle of 
your Specific made her perfectly sound and 


so remains to this day. 
DEWEY & STEWART. 





Beterinarp Department 


Sar and ashes mixed in the feed for 
hogs, it is said by those who ought to know, 
has a great tendency to ward off diseases. 











WE call attention to the advertisement of 
Dana’s Metallic Ear Label. A sample is 
offered free to each of our subscribers by G. 
H. Dana, West Lebanon, New Hampshire. 





Musty or otherwise damaged oats, hay 
or corn, are one of the principal causes of 
colic and other diseases of the alimentary 
canal. Four quarts of oats and ten pounds 
of hay are enough for an ordinary horse, per- 
forming ordinary work. 





Scurry Hoas.—-Worth trying. It is said 
by a farmer who has tried the experiment so 
often as to be sure of his ground, that but- 
termilk poured over the back of a scurfy pig 
will entirely and speedily remove the scurf. 
Will some of our subscribers try it and re- 
port the result for the benefit of others? 





A Mr. WHITE, 4 well known breeder of 
sheep in Lawrence Co., Pa., gives the fol- 
lowing as a specific in foot rot: Take carbolic 
acid and pour it upon a piece of copper, let 
it stand until the acid ceases to act on it. 
Clean the hoofs, trim off the ragged edges, 
and apply with a swab. One or two applica- 
tions are sufficient. Our own remedy is: 
Take equal parts of powdered sulphate of 
copper and alum, well mixed, dissolve one 
ounca ina quart of hot water. Clean the 
foot well and set it in the solution for sever- 
al minutes. One application usually cures 
a severe case, when properly managed. 








Gommercial. 








DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 


DETROIT, Feb. 9, 1889. 


FLOUR.— Quiet and unchanged, except on 
lower grades which have declined. Car-load 
quotations are as follows: 

Michigan roller process. ..........- 
Michigan patents 


Minnesota, bakers. 
~,eagen patents 


WHEAT.—The week ends with wheat 
slightly higher than at the opening, anda 
firmer feeling apparent in all domestic mar- 
kets. Liverpool also reported a stronger mar- 
ket yesterday. Closing prices yesterday were 
as follows: No. 1 white, $1 00%; No.2 red, 
984c; No. 3 red, 91c; rejected red, 78@79c. In 
futures No. 2 red for May delivery closed at 
$1 02, and July at 905<c per bu. 

CORN.—A shade lower than a week ago, 
but market quite active. No. 2 quoted at 
34c; No. 3 at 33c; No. 2 yellow at 34%4c; 
and No. 3 yellow at 34c per bu. In futures 
No. 2 for March sold at 34%c, and May at 
36%c per bu. 

OATS.—Market quiet. Quoted at 29c for 
No. 2 white, 28e for light mixed, and 27%c for 
No. 2 mixed. 

BARLEY.—The range is $1 10@1 25 per 
cental for fair to good, and 5@10c per cental 
higher for choice. Market quiet. Receipts for 
the week, 13,959 bu.; last week; 10,686; ship- 
ments, nothing. Stocks in store, 50,877 bu.; 
last week, 52,374 bu.; last year, 72,641 bu. 

FREED.—Bran quoted at $14@14 25 @® ton 
for winter wheat and middlings at $14@16 00. 
Market firm. 

RYE.—Market steady. 
bu. for No. 2. 

CLOVER SEED.—Dull and weak. Prime 
quoted at $5 10@5 15 ® bu. for spot, and $515 
for February and March deliveries. No. 2 
quoted at $4 65 per bu. 

BUTTER.—Choice dairy scarce and in de- 
mand at 19 @20c; fair to good, 14@18c; cream- 
ery, 26@29c. Market overstocked with ordin- 
ary lots which are very hard to get rid of. 

CHEESE.—Quoted at 12@l2\%c B® b. for 
fullcream Michigan, and 124%@13c for New 
York. Market quiet. 

EGGS.—The market firmer at 14@l5c for 
fresh receipts. Pickled, 12c @ doz. Receipts 
lighter. 

BRESWAX.—Steady at 259300 ® D., as to 
quality. 

HONEY.—Market dull; now quoted at 16 
@18c forchoice comb inframes. Extracted 
10@12c. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, 8 
box, $3 00@3 50; oranges, Fiorida, $3@3 50 ® 
box; bananas, yellow, ® bunch, $1 25@2 00. 
Figs, 12Q18c for layers, 15@l6c for fancy. 
Malaga grapes, $5@6 50 per bbl. 

SALT.—Michigan, 80c per bbl. in car lots, 
or 85c in 10-bbl. lots; dairy, $1 80@2 10 per 
bbl.; Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Market quiet. Timo- 
thy 110@12 25 for car lots; small lots, $14; 
clover, mixed, $10 in car lots; straw, $5 50@6 
in car lots. 

HIDES.—Green city, 4@1\ec ® D., country, 
4%4@5ce; cured, No. 1, 6c; No. 2, 4c; calf, No. 1, 
6c; No. 2, 4c; veal kip, 4c; runners and No. 2, 
24%4@3c; sheep-skins, 50cQ$1 25 as to quantity 
of wool. 

BEANS.—Quoted at $160 per bu. for city 
picked mediums; unpicked quoted at $110@ 
125% bu. These prices are forcar lots. The 
market is very dull. 

POTATOES.—Market quiet. Car lots quo- 
ted at 25@28c per bu.; store lots, 30@35c per 
bu. 

PEAS.—Wisconsin blue quoted at $1 15@1 25 
8 bu. 

APPLES.—Quoted at $1@1 50 ® bbl. for 
ordinary to good, and $175 for extra stock. 
Market very quiet. 

CRANBERRIES.—Quoted at $8 50@9 ® bbl. 
for Cape Cod, or $2 75@3 00 ® bu.; Jersey, $8 
@8 50 ® bbl., or $2 50@2 75 B bu. 

POULTRY.—Dressed quoted as follows: 
Turkeys, 12c; ducks, 10%4c: geese, 8@9c; 
chickens, 9c. Live quoted as follows: Old 
roosters 8@4c; fowls, 6c; spring chicks, 9c; 
ducks, 9c; turkeys, 10c. Receipts are light 
and the market tending upwards. 
CABBAGE.—Dull at $115@1 25 ®@ 100 in car- 
lots. Small lots, $2 @2 25 per 100. 

DRIED APPLES.—Markeét dull. Offerings 
light. Quoted at 4@4o per hb. for sun dried 
and 5%4@6\%c for evaporated. 

HICKORY NUTS.—Quiet; quoted at $1 25 
per bu. for large, and $1 25@1 50 for shell- 
barks, 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR.—-Market dull: 
Eastern quoted at $2 75@3 00 @ cwt., and 
State at $2 25@2 50. 

SWEET POTATOES.—Stocks ample and Jer- 
seys quoted at $3 25@3 50 ® bbl. for kiln dried. 
HOPS.—Quoted at 25@30c @ h. for N. Y. 
and Washington Territory. 

ONIONS.—No life in the market. Quota- 
tions given at 90c@$1 ® bbl. and 25@30c ® bu. 
DRESSED HOGS.—Receipts light both by 
raiiand wagon. Quotations are $5@5 50 % 
ewt., dividing on 180 Ibs. light weights at out- 
side. These are packers’ prices. 
PROVISIONS.—Pork products are entirely 
f unchanged; plate and mess beefghave declin- 


Quoted at 52c B 








ed, and are dull and weak. Quotations in this 


market are as follows: 
MOBS, NOW..........sccecseesseve 12 50 

y. 8 2 
Short clear............... 


Lard in tierces, @ D............ 
Lard in ke 
- gs, B 


sales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
week up to Friday noon, with price per ton: 


two at 814, 812 and $11; one at $15, 810 50, $1 
and $9. 


two at 813 50; one at 815 $14, $12 59, $11 50, 810 25 
aud 89 50. itl $ ° 


three at $14 and $13 50; two at 812 and $10; on 
at $15 and $10 50. 


Fancy steers weighing 1,500 to 1,650 
Ib 


Choice steers, fine, fat 


Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 
Stockers..... sedneeheeusebehcasen sees 2 25@2 50 
Bulls 


and heifers av 828 ibs at $3 30. 
ers’ steers av 1,016 lbs at $3 25. 
1,450 lbs at $3. 


av 985 lbs at $3 65 and 4 to Knoch av 997 lbs 
at $3 60. 


av 957 ibs at $3 25 and 4 fair heifers av 877 ibs 
at $3 10. ° 
was only fair. 


steers and heifers av 856 lbs at} 1,200 to 1,400 Ib cattle, but good to choice 
shippers and exporters were scarce. 


butchers’ 
$3 35. 


steers av 1,103 Ibs at $3 50. 

of fair butchers’ stock av 790 lbs at $2 85. 
of fair butchers’ stock av 817 1bs at $2 70. 
western heifers av 1,170 lbs at $3 50. 

thin butchers’ stock av 863 lbs at $2 40. 


head: of far butchers’ stock av 
$2 50. 8 
: $3 05. 
of fair but¢hers’ stock av 675 lbs at $2 70. 


9 head of fsir butchers’ stock av 816 lbs at 


head of butchers’ stock av 760 lbs at $2 70. 


head of thin butchers’ stock av 896 lbs at 
$2 30. 


head of coarse butchers’ stock av 676 lbs 
at $2. 


fair butchers’ stock av 716 lbs at $2 50. 


head of thin butchers’ stock av 775 lbs at 
$2 40 and 2 bulls av 1,015 Ibs at $2. 


of fair butchers’ stock av 934 lbs at $2 60. 


1,115 Ibs at $2 and a fair one weighing 1,110 
Ibs at $2 40. 


fair butchers’ stock av 858 lbs at $2 50. 

lbs at $2 50 and a bull weighing 1,400 Ibs at $2. 
of fair butchers’ stock av 875 lbs at $2 50. 
and heifers av 818 lbs at $3 20. 


ane of fair butchers’ stock av 930 lbs at 
75. 


fair butchers’ stock av 720 lbs at $2 50. 


The sheep market was very dull, as the 
shippers who all lost money last week were | t 
almost entirely out of the market. 
from Toledo picked out a few good lots for 8 
which he paid about last week’s prices. 
local trade got what they wanted at prices 10 
@15 cents lower than those of one week ago, 
the balance being shipped out in first hands. 


72 lbs at $3 50. 

65 lbs at $3 50. 

lbs at $4 85. 

85 to Fitzpatrick av 77 lbs at $2 75. 

82 lbs at $4 50 2nd 50 to Baxter av 72 lbs at 


65 lbs at $4 10. 
60 lbs at $4 40. 
Ibs at $4. 


at $4 15. 


70 lbs at $5. 


The hog market ruled active, and the re- 
ceipts were closed out at strong last week’s 
prices. 


$4 90 


Standlick sold Brooka 18 av 163 lbs at $4 80, 
Ibs at $4 95. 


4 


$4 90. 





13 00 
5 @13 50 
1450 @15 00 

7 7 
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id ik ry sy erereryer 
HAY.—The following is @ record of the 


Monday—i8 loads: Four at $1350 and #135 


Tuesday—3 loads: One at $14, $13 and $11. 
Wednesday—22 loads: Five at $13 £0; four at 


$11; three at 814; two at 813, $12 50, 813 and |] 


$10 50; one at 812 75 and $10. - at $3 and 3 good cows av 1,106 lbs at 


Thursday- 19 loads: Six at $13; four at 812; 


Friday—21 loads: Five at $13; four at $12 £0 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


King’s Yards. 
CATTLE. 


The market opened up at these yards with | lb 
537 head of cattle on sale, 
fairly active at about the same range of 
prices as those ruling one week ago, 
quality of the receipts continues poor, the 
supply of good butchers’ stock being con- 
siderably less than the demand, while the 
common lots are in excess of the wants of 
the trade. 
quently lose money, but they do not seem to 
learn by experience, and keep flooding the 
market with a class of cattle that are unfit for ] 
slaughter. 
the men 
drovers and should be left on the farm until 
they accumulate some flesh, and do their 
share towards bringing up the land. 
the best of cattle are not selling at high 
prices, yet the difference between them and 
the common ones will afford a fair profit to 
the farmer. 


The demand was 


The 


On the latter class drovers fre- 


These cattle must lose money to 


producing them, as well as the ' 


While 


The following were the closing 
QUOTATIONS: 


8 nominal. |}! 
ed steers, weighing 1,300 
Tlbe.ciaracnntnate ° 4 50@4 75 
and we 

4 25@4 50 

3 75@4 25 

3 00@3 25 
00@2 40 


cows, heifers and light steers 
thin cows, heifers, stags and bulls 2 

20 00 
Lewis sold Kofski 5 fair butchers’ steers 
Standlick sold Wreford & Beck 5 fair butch- 
Haley sold Wreford & Beck 2 good cows ay 


Bird sold Genther 4 good butchers’ steers 


Campbell sold Marx 4 mixed lot of 21 head 


of fair butchers’ stock av 836 ibs at $2 65 and | © 
2 bulls av 780 lbs at $2. 


Haley solid Hersch 4 fair butchers’ steers | , 
Switzer & Ackley sold J Wreford 6 fair 


Brooka sold Smool 12 mixed westerns av 


962 lbs at $260 and 16 toMcGee av 1,205 lbs | P 
at $2 65. 


Wilcox sold Wreford & Beck 7 fair butchers’ 
Bird sold McIntire a mixed lot of 13 head 
Lewis sold Kamman a mixed lot of 13 head | » 


a 


Brooka sold Wreford & Beck 17 good 


Robb sold Farnam a mixed lot of 6 head of 


Dennis seid Flieschman a mixed lot of 22 
778 lbs at} & 


Powers 861d Marshick a mixed lot of 7 head 


Switzer § Ackley sold McGee a mixed lot of | 1 


50. 
Standlick sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 7 1 


Watson sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 5 
Johnston sold Flieschman a mixed lot of 8 


Evans sold Murphy a mixed lot of 9 head of 


Ramsey sold Reagan a mixed lot of 13 


Corwin sold Bussell a mixed lut of 9 head 


Haley sold Fiieschman 2 coarse cows ay 


Robb sold Kelly a mixed lot of 6 head of 
Lovelock sold McGee 4 thin heifers av 775 
Powers sold McGee a mixed lot of 10 head 
Haley sold Schmidt 5 fair butchers’ steers 


Purdy sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 15 


Baker sold Murphy a mixed lot of 6 head of 


SHEEP. 
The offerings of sheep numbered 3,097 head. 


A buyer 1 


The 


At the Michigan Central Yards. 














NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


enough to meet the wants of the trade, and 
the yards were cleared early, buyers paying 
somewhat higher prices for them than they 
did last week, 


quality of the offerings was inferior. As 
compared with one week ago, and taking the 
quality into consideration sheep sold fully as 
high as last week. 


active and sales were made at about last 
week’s prices, 


fair butchers’ stock av 802 lbs at $2 75. 


1,210 lbs at $2 75, and a fair steer to Phillips 
weighing 1,150 lbs at $3 25. 


head of good butchers’ stock av 1,051 lbs at 
$3 10 and 2 fair cows av 970 Ibs at $2 50. 


fair butchers’ stock av 900 lbs at $2 85, 


15 head of good butchers’ stock av 902 lbs 
at $3. 


of fair butchers’ stock av 897 lbs at $2 60. 
steers av 1,062 lbs at $3 75. 


gene of thin butchers’ stock av 1,033 lbs at 


steers av 1,022 Ibs at $3 25. 


78 lbs at $4. 


$3 65. 


at $4 
72 ibs at $3 60. 


$4 60 and 63 to Monahan, part lambs, av 71 


63 lbs at $3. 


$4 80. 


$4 7 


week. Shipments 15,834 head. The receipts | 


The market opened weak, and before the 


suitable for export closed almost as high as 
last week. 
cattie remained unsold. 
looked for the baiance of the week. Export- 


lb cattle at $3 05@4 30, principally at $3 65@4; 
some 1,662 lb steers sold at $4 25; some 1,469 
lb steers at $3 55; some 1,314 lb steers at $4, 


at $3@3 95, bulk at $3 25@3 60; handy steers 
av 844 to 1,028 lbs sold at $3 25@3 35; some 


fine. 
heifers at $2 50@3 10; bulls sold at $1 50@2 65, 
with fancy animals at $2 90@3 50. Stockers 
and feeders av 809 to 1,173 Ibs 
8 35. 
prices ruted 5@10 cents higher. 
was strong on Wednesday, *Dd on Thursday 
a slight advance was made. 
market was siow and pricesdeclined 10 cents. 
The following were the closing 


Fancy beeves 47 
Good to choice steers, 1,300 to 1,500 lbs 3 
Fair to good 1,000 to 1,500 lbs....,.. .. 
Poor to fair, 900 to 1,250 

Fancy native cows and heifers 

Common to choice cows, 850 to 1,100 


week. Shipments 28,661. 
hogs cn Monday numbered 23 875. 
ket was weak at the opening and early sales 
were inade at a decline of 5 cents from 
Saturdays prices, but the competition for the 
receipts was sharp, and before the close the 
decline had been recovered and 5 cents more. 
Poor to prime light sold at $4 70@4 90; inferior 
mixed to choice heavy, $455@4 85; skips and 
culls, $3 5C@4 50. 
on Tuesday, but declined 5 cents on Wednes- 
day andon Thursday another 10 cents was 


advanced 5@L0 cents. 
heavy, $4 55@4 80; skips and culls, $350@ 
4 50. 





The supply of cattle at these yards was not 


Feb. 9, 1869. 7 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 





The sheep market was active, but the 


The supply of hogs was light, the demand 


CATTLE. 
C Roe sold Cross a mixed lot of 22 head of 


Giddings & Stevens sold Loosemore a mixed 
ot of 16 head of good butchers’ stock av 982 


Beach sold Wreford & Beck 4 good cows av 
Stege sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 18 


Allen so!d Phillps a mixed lot of 25 head of 
Judson sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 
Hill soid Monahan 9 coarse cows av 1,055 


8 at $2, 
Corwin sold Phillips a mixed lot of 15 head 


Pim 


wilt 








THE BEST 


HARROW OR 
CULTIVATOR 


MADE 


AMM AM hf 


rut 
Beli 


2 


Sena 


BUCKEYE SPRING TOOTH 


CULTIVATOR, 


Many farmers 
tion for corn, an 
for a Combined 
Harrow o1 Fall 

' \ ed in th 
chine represented b ° pe 

¥Y the c 

attached to our regular Culitye ~ 
: ame. Without the center teat 
8 & complete Corn Cultivator a 
_ the center atlachment is x en 
ect Fallow Cultiy ator or Harroge” 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Buckeye Drills, Seeders, Hay 
Rakes, One Horse Cultivators, 
Walking and Combined Cultiva. 
tors, Cider Mills, ete. 


P.P. MAST & 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


} BRANCH HOUSES:} 
a Philadelphis, Ps., Zansaz ¥ 
y-' Peoria, Ws., Omaha, Neb 

: San Prancises,Cal., St. Paxt Mies 


Pibe 


Waly hy 





Loosemore sold Kraft 4 gooa butchers’ 


C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 19 


Kanouse sold Phillips 18 fair cutchers’ 


SHEEP. 
Messmore sold Andrews 98, part lambs, av 


Lamb sold Burt Spencer 124 lambs av 65 
bs at $5. 

Hili gold Clark 122 lambs av 66 lbs at $5. 

Giddings & Stevens sold Mason 40 av 81 
bs at $3 75. 

Laughlin sold Burt Spencer 199 av 79 lbs at 


Hil! sold Clark 102 av 80 lbs at $3 50. 

Rerus sold Clark 110 ay 89lbs at $3 80. 
Judson sold Monahan 29 ay 80 Ibs at $3 50. 
McCafferty sold Fitzpatrick 94 av 79 lbs 


Capwell sold Monahan 44, part lambs, ay 





Clark sold Wreford & Beck 93 av 92 lbs at 


Platform 


CARRIAGE & 


Every Buggy sold by agents has several 
dolJars added to the manutacturer’s price 
We are mannfacturer , and have ‘No 


HARNESS | 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
aE, 


Agents. For 15 yrs. bave dealt & 
with the consumer, We ship anyw he 2, 
with privilege of examining epure 


We pay /rei 


t charges both ways i 


ay $10 to $50 tosome middle man to order 
orthem. We give no credit. and have 


ONE PRICE, ONLY. 
Platform, Combination, and // 
3-Spring Wagons, SGO ; same = 
as others sell at $4. Top Buggies, SSO ser 


f / fine as some sold at $110. 
= f *are fine as sell for $140. Puaetons, $1253 
same as sold at #165. 

We box and deliver on cars in Elkhart, free of charges 


— O 


We make a 
full line of 


é 
WY 


Leathe 





Ours at $105 


Road Carts, S17. 


HARNESS » 


r. 


Our Harness are all No. 1 Oak 
Single, S12 to %20. 
Lig ht Double, $25 to $40. 
G4 page Illus. Catalogue, Free. 


AddreseW, B, PRATT, Sec’y, 


JELKHART, INDIANA. 








bs at #3 80. 
Refus sold Monahan 35 av 72 lbs at $3. 
Sutton sold Fitzpatrick 102, part lambs, av 





HOGS. 
Patton sold Webb Bros 68 av 201 Ibs at 
4 85, 
Capwell sold Kuner 10 av 112 lbs at $5. 
Judson gold Webb Bros 12 av 231 lbs "| 
| 
| 








C Roe sold Webb Bros 17 av 190 Ibs at $4 80. 
Capwell sold Webb Bros 44 av 191 lbs at 
75. 


Stabler sold Webb Bros 43 av 173 lbs at 
4 90. 
Hill sold Webb Bros 44 ay 187 lbs at $4 90. 
Chicago. 
CATTLE.—Receipts 41,477 against 40,189 last 
f cattle on Monday numbered 16,167 head. | 
lose prices averaged 10@15 cents lower than 


n Saturday. The quality of the offerings 
There wasalarge supply of 


The ex. 
ort demand was quite brisk, and cattle 


Atthe close quite a good many 
Smaller receipts are 
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Price-List or Send ta =, 
#20 BEAVER FALLS PENNA, 








rs bought about 600 head of 1,375 to 1,530 lbs 
t $3 80@4 15. Shippers bought 1,182 to 1,662 


nd 1,320 lb steers at $3 30; a car load of 
tags and bulls mixed, av 1,561 lbs sold at 
Dressed-beef men bought one load of 
,39) lb steers at $4 and 896 to 1,449 Ib steers 





,134 Ib heifers sold at $3 40, but they were | 
Native cows sold at $1 60@2 80, with | 
seld at $2 30@ 


The receipts were light on Tuesday and 
The market 


SULKY PLOWS, 
SIDE-HILL PLOWS, 
STEEL FRAME CULTIVATORS, 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE SHOVELS, 


Syracuse Plows. 


REVERSIBLE SULKY PLOWS 
SPRING TOOTH HARROW: 
WING SHOVEL PLOWS 
ROAD SCRAPERS, 


HORSE HAY FORKS AND CONVEYORS, 


» Agencies in All Cities cand Towns, 


UNEQUALED BX ANY OTHERS MANUFACTURED. 


Send for Free Lilustrated Catalogue, 





On Friday the 


QUOTATIONS: 


HoGs.—Receipts 98,204, against 78,820 last 
The receipts of 
The mar- 


Prices were 5 cents higher 


Better than Ever. 


Absolute Guarantee given todo 


PERFECT 


aoRAPID WORK. 


Ay 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO., Syracuse, 


ASPINWALL MANU 


PLANTS 


CORN 
DISTRIBUTES 


pa ay’ FERTILIZERS 


\ 4 


THREE RIVERS. MICHICAN. 


N.Y, 


Write for illustrated a> 
cular. Mention this paper. 


FACTURING CO, 





aken off. On Friday the receipts numbered 
9,000. The demand was active and prices 
Poor to prime light 
old at $4 70@4 80: inferior mixed to choice 


Over350, 000 Acres or cwice Farm 





Lands in rich agricultural region. Failure of crops 








Beach sold John Robinson 114 av 75 lbs at 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








8b. 
Robb sold John Robinson 46, part lambs ay 
Lewis sold John Robinson 53, part lambs ay 
Baker sold John Robinson 23 lambs av 57 
Knox sold Spetzer 100 av 92 lbs at $4 25 and 
Loosemore sold Spetzer 91, part lambs, av 

0. 

Haley sold Fitzpatrick 40 av 88 lbs at $4. 
Baker sold Fitzpatrick 69 av 81 lbs at $4. 
Sweet sold Fitzpatrick 100, part lambs av 
Loosemore sold Spetzer 100, part lambs, av 
Plotts sold Spetzer 35, part lambs, av 71 


Watsen sold Clark 100 av 81 lbs at $3 60. 
Estep sold Clark 78, part lambs, av 72 Ibs 


Watson sold John Robinson 20 av 66 Iba at 


$500 Cash 


Is offered to the person who shall send in the 
largest number of yearly subscribers to the 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


between now and July Ist, 1889, at 50 cents 


never known, Best all-the-year climate in the world. 





Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 





Church, school and social advantages, 


For sale at 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 





A Guide, with maps, prices, 
mation, will be mailed 
C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, C, & N.-W. R'y, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRE 


terms, and all required infor 
of charge on application. 





Per year—HALF PRICE. After that date, 
subscriptions received for less than $1.00 per year. 
$40 300 is offered respectively or next 
largest clubs. A good cash commission paid for 
every subscriber secured, if desired, instead of 
remiums. Hundreds of dollars can be made 


PATENTS 


PARKER & BURTON, 


‘CU ENT, S  N 

35 & 36 BUHL BLOCK, DETROIT, 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law and Solicitors of United 
States and Foreign Patents. Pamphlet, with CONDENSED 
PATENT LAWS, MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION, 





uring the next six months, by men, women or 
children. We free sample copies, post- 
ers, &c. Ad a 


dress 
CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Johnston sold Clark 35, mostly lambs av 


HOGS. 
The offerings of hogs numbered 713 head. 


Holmes sold Webb Bros 77 av 170 Ibs at 


Lewis sold Webb Bros 84 av 147 lbs at $4 90. 

Ciark sold Webb Bros 7 av 170 Ibs at $4 95. 

Powers sold Webb oy 8 av 218 ibs at $490. 

Nott sold R S Webb 7 av 223 lbs at $4 90. 

Lomason sold Webb Bros 13 av 163 lbs at 
90. 

Page sold RS Webb 29 av 178 lbs at $4 90. 


Switzer & Ackley sold Webb Bros 28 av 165 


(Registered Trade-Mark.) 


HAY KNIFE 
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._WE LEAD! 


PEARCE S IMPROVED iS eRSiinaaaer simian ita 
J CAHOON’s 
BROADCAST 


e 
GOODELL © 
N. H. 
ENERALLY, 


ji2“teow 





of pare 
constant attention. Easily sharp. 
on the re an 
t popularity bas 


For sale ware le 
RAM HOLT CO, East Wilton, Me. 








Wilcox sold R S Webb 7 av 201 lbs at $4 90. 
Sweet sold Webb Bros 17 av 206 lbs at $4 90, 
Haley sold Wetb Bros 15 av 186 lbs at $4 90. 
Watson sold R 8S Webb 41 av 186 lbs at 


90. 

— sold Webb Bros 90 av 170 lbs at 
Estep sold RS Webb 21 av 218 Ibs at $4 90. 
Purdy sold Webb Bros 30 av 152 Ibs at $4 90. 
Patrick sold R 8 Webb 43 av 231 Ibs at 


Robb sold R 8 Webb 13 av 231 Ibs at $4 90. 
Sprague sold Rauss 35 av 148 Ibs at $4 95. 


“OSGOOD” 
U. &. Standard Scales, 

» Sent on trial, Freight 

paid. Fully Warranted, 


3 TON $35. 


*- = . Sy Other sizes roportion, 
ately low. Agents well pa ustrated Catalo 
free. Mention this Paper. ri 
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an hours “Leute io 
to 15 tons in car, 


Double 


Loads 10 Worbing. 


Bell rings when 
to drop in the 
partition block. 


BALING PRESSES, 


Easy on man am 
beast. 


, Uses a@Mdoors. 


Address FAMOUS MFG. CO.; Quincy, IL 





Horticalturists and by this system only 


can 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 


CP A AY! NQ FRUIT TREES 
to destroy injurious insects 
is recommended by all experienced 


perfect ping | ——. For mga 
tions and outfit for hand or horse power, ress 
Lockport, N > 





OSGOOD & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N. ¥. 


f9-13te0W 





— sold RS Webb 88 av 204 lbs at 
Craver sold RS Webb 31 ay 165 lbs at $4 90. 





G5 to 8a Day. Samples worth $150, FREE 


Lines not under horse's feet. Brewster’ 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 





Secured for Invent 


ors. 


j26-4m 


on,D. Cc. 


erms moderate 


h T 
Q TENT Information free 
ACKER & MORSELL, Washingt 


‘Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer's Paper in America. 
PuBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE= FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUsTRATED. 
$1,00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months, 
. GEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, 


FARMERS VOICE CO. 22eea%s!sS- 
rome’ athe sree. CULTIVATORS 


" With Double Row Corn 
(i A Planter and Fertilizer 
- ve complete in one machine. 
ns eau! A Crowned with Medals 
- Masse | \ b since 1879. 
pt A 











Abril KING of the OORN FIELD 
- \ J Thousands in use giving 
f \) entire satisfaction. 
Agents wanted. Cats- 
J s"srxcw a buomcdl, 
Pe York, Pa. 
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Root Grafts — Zverything! No 
larger stock in U. S. No better; 


TREES no cheaper. Pike Co. Nar- 
j5-13t 


series, Louisiana, Mo. 
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